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followers, had placed the native Britons in, when the monks 
first exerted the arm of power to atop the progress of inquiry. 


The British Pelagians, having taught, in the fourth and =: 


- fifth centuries, that, noterithetandi Adam's ‘sin, man’s 
perfection depended -entirely upon his own management 
of his faeulties, the preachers of orfginal sin, sent over 
to. Gaul for arguments to help them out. St. Germanus, 
bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of Troyes, accepted 
the invitation, and, by pretending to work miracles, and 
hunt the devil, they raised amongst ‘their followers, a dis- 
position to knock’ the philosophers on the head; but as 
their opponents taught. perfection as successfully after 
their departure, as they had done before, St. Germanus 
came over a second time, and carried the‘p pailosaphy cont 
‘pletely out of the country, by transporting the tea 

it to ome, ee where they were néver heard. rr 
wards.* From that time, aa we shall not be assisted by 
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enquiring beyond it, the sciences of metaphysics and morals 
have been studied by men, without keeping truth in view. 
Hence, though they have discovered, in the recesses of 
nature, treasures greatly beyond their demands,—though 
they might have doubled their consumption, and yet have 
been amply supplied,—though the resources of nature, 
have been developed in proportiom as their own powers 
have been improved,—yet, they have thought it meeessary 
to keep up a wholesome quantity of ignorance, as their 
proper inheritance, and their lives have been principally 
occupied with schemes calculated to diminish their numbers. 
Fourteen hundred years have been consumed, by the human 
beings who have occupied Britain, in maintaining a struggle 
against the concurring and invariable testimony of morat 
and physical science, to prove the doctrine of universal 
corruption, and the potency of ignorance, until the mass 
of evidence, growing out of the debris of every age, has 
accumulated so far beyond the weight of their résistance, 
thet further opposition can only tend to scatter it abroad 
and extend its mfluence. The triumph of truth is no longer 
doubtful ; it rushes upon us: through innumerable channels, 
like a torrent that refuses to be any longer dammed out. 
the only part of the question undecided, is, whether the 
spirit of delusion will maintain its consistency to the last; 
and, in the vain expectation of prolonging its reign, collect 
its expiring energies for another contention. Willit, byitsown 
violence, hasten the moment, when we shall witness its last 
writhe, and hear its departing knell? or, will it, for once,. 
allow nature to take its course, and quictly die a natural 
death? 

Neither selfishness nor prejudice, can, much longer, 
prevent man from learning how to bring all the science of 
his era, within the compass of three score years and ten. 
The efficient instrument, which has hitherto been employed 
to divert mankind from perfection and happiness, is the 
notion, that the great first cause designed the major part 
of human beings to be miserable, for the purpose of enhancing 
the enjoyments of the few. Instead, therefore, of the 
ordinary mind having felt surprise at the prodigious 
amount of wretcheduess and poverty, which it has seen 
pining away, in the face of wealth and abundance, its 
feeling has been the reverse, and the enquiry has been what 
ate the causes of wealth? rather than, why is there 
poverty ? Perfection is conformity with nature; and as 
-ken’s views become more eorrect, their systems and coy- 
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duct will become more perfect. The work under review, 
evinces an evolution of the mind, that promises to engage 
the science of statistics in the service of the whole species. 
It leaps over all the idle gabble which wears out a life-time, 
in order to prove a self evident proposition ; and proves, from 
experimental facts, that the earth would abundantly supply 
a much greater number of inhabitants than it does, if they 
were governed by knowledge instead of ignorance, and 
justice instead of the sordidpassions. — 

Our author considers the absolute equality of men to 
be peculiar to the hunter state, when each individual, pos- 
sessing the genius and the power to procure his own 
subsistence, feels no sense of dependanee upon any other. 
Arrogance and insolence, accompany the first possessions 
of property, even when in the simple forms of flocks and 
herds, | their counter part, servility, is generated and 
fostered, at the same time. In Britain, Mr. Dawson says, 
* it frequently happens that tenants have greater abilities, 
and more polish than their landlords or the stewards, and 
are turned out of their farms only to gratify the wounded 
pride, which desires-to mortify and humble the indepen- 
dent spirits, who want to enjoy the same conveniences of 
dress and furniture, as themselves.’ To avoid sinking 
under this envious disposition, he says, many dependants, 
in Englanfl, are obliged to wear a shabby garb, and to 
adhere to low-bred habits, both in respect to themselves 
and their children. ‘ Hence it is common to see rich 
farmers, dress like common labourers, very little ac- 
quainted with writing or arithmetic, and many who cannot 
read distinctly, who, to please their landlords and stewards, 
affect to despise every improvement of mind or manners, 
and only vie with one another in rusticity, in the number 
and fatness of their horses, and in drinking ale.’ 

Having <xamined the state of equality, the author pro- 
eceds to consider the effects of the appropriation of land ; and 
he proves, that the natural tendency of assigning lands 
to. individuals, as private property, is to render the whole 
population of a country, dependant upon a small number 
of proprietors. Mr. Dawson is the first writer, who, for 
number of years, has openly imputed to the British land- 
holders, the domestic miseries, that have lately, so deeply 
afflicted the empire. He traces, philosophically, a variety 
of effects, in the science of politieal economy, up to their 
respective causes, and draws from thence the conclusion 
that the poverty and the = of mankind, do not depend 
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upon any supposed vicious disposition of their own, but, upof® 
the degree in which the cupidity of landed proprietors is more 
er less exercised. The quantity of food distributed 
amongst the population, he shews, does not depend upon the 
quamtity furnished: by nature, but upon, whether the land- 
holders choose to give it in exchange for the services. 
of the _ or to apply it to certain mischievous 
purposes. He shews, that the principal means they resort 
to, to deprive the people of food, are, first, keeping a great 
number of useless animals, to eat it up, secondly, letting a 
large proportion. of their land remain idle; and, thirdly, 
sendimg 2 portion of the food, that useless animals cannot 
eonsume, to foreign countries, to purchase the services of 
strangers. ‘ As a population increases, the labourets are 
obliged to submit to harder conditions of various kinds, 
for food, or liberty to occupy land: and, when.a people 
beconte very numerous, so many are seeking employment, 
that the competition reduces the wages of labour, too low 
toadmit the weak and infirm to earn even necessaries ; they 
therefor¢ must’ subsist by begging or stealing, or starve for 
wait. Nor does there appear any cheek to the misery of 
the’ poor, in such a case, but deaths, and their being deterred. 
from sexual intercourse by fear of misery and starvation.’ 

Mr. Dawson does not dispute the right of property in’ 
land; but reasons as if he regarded it as part of the law 
of nature, that the first possessors should be able to defend: 
their pretensions against the slowly advancing claims of 
their Sensentnats he therefore merely complains of their 
having abused their power. 

Fhe train of reflections: that arise out of this considera-- 
tion, connect themselves with the higher order of dis- 
cussions ; and, it is to be feared, that the long habit which 
we have indulged, of identifying religion and morals as: 
substantially and essentially co-operating tv:;ether, has 
incapacitated the minds of men, in general, from viewing the 
whole case, with sufficient distinctness, to render the dis- 
quisition so advantageous as it would be if we could regard 
man simply in the character of a moral agent, bound to 
acconnt for all his actions upon some principle of reason. 
Had the good sense, that appears fin our author’s. work, 
prevailed in the conduct of men, little of the contention, 
and few of the wars which have desolated the earth, would 
have taken place. He complains of the governors of 
mankind for the violation of their duties; he does not 
dispute the tenure by which they rule. Were this dis- 
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tinction understood, the folly of all appeals to the sword 
would be obvious; for, although the lands: may chan 
proprietors, in consequence of wars and revolutions, 
qwer is the same, and will operate the same in the new 
ands. It is, therefore, evidently the function of legislation, 
and not of the sword, to balance duties of proprietors with the 
rights of man. It is in the nature of things, that those 
who possess the land, should rule the world. To complain 
of this dispensation is as absurd as_ to complain of the 
_ heat of the sun when we are exposed to its rays. The 
tranquillity of mankind does not require their rights to be 
disputed; but, merely, that legislative equity should limit 
the power of landed property, to its natural faculty of doing 
good to its possessors, without permitting it to retain the 
unnatural power to.create misery for those whe happened 
to be born too late to share m tts division. ao 

Most of ‘the evils that destroy the peace of society are 
traced by our author up to the law of primogeniture, which, 
enabling oe to retain in their-possession much larger 
estates, than they can consume the produce of, during their 
lives, empowers them to diminish the numbers of mankind, 
and to make slaves of the remainder, by determining the 
quantity of food that shall be raised according to their own 
ambition and caprice: for, as a proprieto¥ can turn out any 
person who may occupy part of his land, he can, by: that 
means, banish such person from his native place; nor can 
the friends.or relations of any person so situated afford him 
shelter, but at the risk of being banished themselves. Neigh- 
bouring landlords adopting the spirit of their order, such 
persons can find no protection from ‘the tyranny of great 
proprietors.’ 

‘In these cireumstances,’ says our aufhor, 
« when there is no prospect of relief from emigration, men will sub- 
mit to any inconvenience or harshness-of treatment; they will even 
sell themselves and children for slaves, rather than be banished from 
their native place,- and run the risk of perishing for want of food 
and clothes, and a house to shelter them. But where land is much 
divided, if a person is turned out of possession of land or employment 
by one proprietor, he may get a possession or ewployment from,anether 
in the same neighbourhood : so that uo individual hag it in his powet 
to banish a person from his friends and neighbours, or can commit 
rapes, muders, or any other atrocious crime, with impunity, such .as 
‘thave been and are too frequently committed on very extensive estates, 
where the people depend an the owners of the land for 
employment and a residénce. e more that the land is divided 
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among the proprietors in a simple state of society, the better it is 
cultivated, the greater is the demand for labourers, and the proprietors 
have jess power over the eccupiers. Hence the miserable slavish 
Situation of the people, and the absolute power of the great owners of 
land in Britain in former ages, and in Poland and other nations of 
Europe at present, and the comparatively independent situation of the 
poorest people in the ancient Roman republic. 

‘ It was the dependance of the people upon the owners of the lands 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, that enabled the proprietors 
to carry with them almost all the men of a proper age into the rebel- 
lions in 1715 and 4745 ; and also to raise regiments for government 
during the American war, and since, while the most popular propri- 
etors in England, and the low country of Scotland, could not raise a 
company without a high bounty. 

* When the great proprietors in the Highlands wish to raise a num 
ber of men, they communicate their intention to their stewards, and to 
the principal tacksmen who possess their estates, who are acquainted 
with the situation and number of the families of the small tenants, 
subtenants, and cotters; and a list is made up of the number which 
they think each family may spare ; then the heads of these families 
are told by the proprietor, that, as he understands that their family 
consists of so many men, he expects that a certain number will enlist 
in his regiment. No men are here demanded, but these people know 
that they must either send the number expected, and give up their 
sons or brothers, or lese their possessions; and the families and 
friends of the men demanded, are thus involved in deep distress. But 
however disagreeable the service proposed may be, the man demand- 
ed, to save their families from ruin, generally pretend to go willingly, 
though there were several instances, when raising regiments during 
the American war, of men being brought to the recruiting parties 
beund, and guarded by their ows fathers and brothers until they were 
attested. I shall not attempt to describe either the anguish of such 
sufferers, or of their fathers and brothers who were compelled, by stern 
necessity, to be the instruments of inflicting their sufferings.’ 


Without any great impropriety, the work before us might 
have been entitled, EFFECTS OF NATURAL AND MORAL EVIL, 
WHEN UNCONTROLLED BY LEGISLATIVE WisDOM. In its peru- 
sal, the mind receives a triple impression ; first, that there is 
a principle in nature strongly tending to increase population 
beyond the power of any limited soil to supply it; secondly, 
that there is in the uninformed mind a disposition to aggravate 
the evil by the sinister attempts it makes to ward the conse- 
quences off from itself; and, thirdly, that legislators have 
hitherto proceeded in total ignorance of these two facts. In 
a simple state of society the law of primogeniture places all 
the younger branches of a family ig dependagce upon the 
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elder, and, as the relationship becomes weakened by time, 
their descendants are entirely at the mercy of the direct 
line: they are regarded as creatures whom the lord of the 
soil permits to crawl over the earth; and they dare not ap- 
propriate a mouthful of food until they have performed what- 
ever servize he chuses to demand, as the price of it. The 
establishment of manufactures, by enabling the people to vary 
their services, and render them more agreeable to the land 
owners, puts them into a condition te procure a larger portion 
of iood ; until, by performing too much labour, they under- 
value their owa services by their own competition. ‘ As 
there cannot be a greater number of the class of people who 
have no land than the quaatity of food which the owners of 
jand are willing to part with, in exchange for services, will 
maintain,’ it is clearly the interest of landed proprietors to 
keep up the breed of men to such a standard as shall increase 
their numbers just sufficiently to create such .a competition 
amongst the artificers of productions, as will reduce their 
services, in value, down to the smallest possible quantity of 
food. The people who have no land have been kept ignorant 
of this circumstance, as far as we know during the whole 
period of our existence; and, therefore, instead of having 
combined, like the land owners, upon a common principle to 
raise the labourof a man to the value of the comforts of life, 
they have heen taught to sing the praises of industry, and 
have foolishly run down the price of their labour by working 
much mere than they ought, thereby increasing the steck in 
the market, and diminishing its value. . it ate ae’ 
A world, a nation, acity, ora village, governed by sueha 
pelicy, is essentially in a state of contention and warfare, 
and no apology could be offered for legislators who have. 
amused mankind with their notions of peace aad good order, 
if it were not to be found in their extreme ignorance of all the 
objecis of legislation. Mr. Dawson, very properly, avoids it- 
justrating his subject from foreign systems of policy, aud, ih 
selecting that of England, he has shewn that it has been 
formed in such total ignorance of all the principles of peace 
and good order, as to have especially provided-want and 
misery for a large portion of the people, and to have super- 
added imprisonments, whippings, and executions, for these 
who might. attempt to escape fromthem. He might have 
strengtliened his case by referring to Dr. Burn-on the Poor 
Laws. ‘The character of British legislation takes its rise 
drom the abolition of military service, when the barons, by 
2G4 
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turning their vassals adrift, unprovided for, could con- 
vert the people’s food into other kinds of wealth for their 
own use ; and when the kings, having an interest in increasing 
the number of their subjects, induced them to settle in corpo- 
rate towns, by granting charters and privileges to persons 
possessing particular’ talents. Two co-operating motives 
were then brought into action, to secure the wretchedness of 
the commonality. Thebarons were anxious toreduce the claim- 
ants upon the produce of their estates to the smallest possible 
number, and Henry VII was under the necessity of passing 
a law to oblige the owners of land to keep up the farm houses ; 
whilst the corporate bodies, desirous of using their privileges 
for their personal benefit, contrived to throw a great num 

of obstacles in the way of the community, to prevent talents 
from being brought into exercise. ‘Some of the most in- 
dustrious and enterprising of the country tradesmen,’ says 
our author, ‘endeavoured to earn a living by manufacturing 
cloth for sale, but an act of parliament was passed in the 
25th of Henry VIII, prohibiting any person from making cloth 
except the inhabitants of certain cities and towns, therein 
named.’ Acts were also passed to prevent tradesmen 
‘taking the children of labourers as apprentices,’ and ‘ to 


prevent them working at any trade to which they had not 

boun apprenticed.’ All the poor laws, the corporation laws, 
and laws of settlement, drose from the same eywitable 
source. 


* These miserable people, therefore, could only subsist by begging 
or stealing. And we are accordingly informed by history, that the 
number of beggars and thieves increased, as a greater number of small 
tenants were turned out of their possessions. And the number of beg- 
gars and thieves was also considerably increased by the suppression of 
the monasteries, by which above fitty thousand monks, and a much 
greater number of people, who had been supported by them, were 
deprived of the means of subsistence, and forced to beg or steal. As 
so many hundreds of thousands of people were, by these causes, de- 
prived of the means of earning a living, and therefore must beg or 
steal, or die of hunger, it is astonishing that laws against begging 
could have been thought of at that time. Yet acts of Parliament were 
passed, declaring beggars vagabonds and felons, and making them 
liable, upon the third offence, to capital punishment; it was also 
enacted, that beggars, above fourteen years of age, should be bored 
through the ear, and whipped, unless some person would hire them 
fora year. But it is obvious, that very few could be protected in 
that way, when the country was swarming with people, for whom 
there was no employment, Nothing could exceed the cruelty yt 
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enacting such laws, when such numbers of people were reduced te 
beggary, by a want of employment.’ 


A rapid glance over that part of our political system 
which originated about the period of the Reformation, tends 
to excite indignation at the injustice of our laws, and the 
barbarous selfishness of the legislators who framed them; 
but, upon reviewing the subject. and observing how much the 
governors of those times were embarrassed by the inefficacy 
of their own measpres, we acquire an irresistible conviction 
that all the calamities they inflicted, arose out of their being 
unacquainted with the nature of the evil for which they pre- 
scribed ; and, perhaps, the same charitable judgment ought 
to be passed in favour of those who have continued in their 
track ; although the poor people, who have suffered under 
their errors, are entitled to their full share of compassion. 
It is impossible to place the subject in a clearer point 
of view than Mr. Dawsen has done, by inserting the 
following speech of a Somersetshire magistrate, taken from 
Strype’s Annals, to shew the disordered state of the kingdom 
in the rcigns of Heury VIII and Elizabeth. — 


It states, 


* “ that forty persons had been executed there in a year, for robberies 
thefts, and other felonies ; thirty-five burned in the hand; thirty 
seven whipped, and an hundred and eighty-three discharged. That those 


who were discharged, were most wicked and —. persens, who 


never could come to any good, because they would not work, and none 
would take them into service. That notwithstanding the great number 
of indictments, the fifth part of the felons in the county were not 
tried, and the greater number escaped censure, either from their 
Superior cunning, the remissness of the magistrates, or the fvolish 
Jenity of the people. That the rapines committed by the infinite 
number of wicked, wandering, idle people, were intolerable to the 
poor countrymen, and obliged them toa perpetual watch of their 
sheep-folds, pastures, woods, and corn-fields. at the other counties 
of England were in no better condition than Somersetshire, and many 
of them were even in aworse. That there were at least three or four 
hundred able-bodied yagabonds, in every county, who lived by theft 
and rapine, and who sometimes met in troops, to the number of fifty or 
sixty, and committed spoil on the inhabitants, and that the magis- 
trates were awed, by the threats of these confederacies from execui- 
ing justice on the offenders.” . 


Notwithstanding time has reconciled us to our malady, 
and given us the habit of regarding it as an essential part 6f 
our system, it was mot regarded with the same apathy in the 
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outset. Latimer, in asermon preached before king Edward 
the Vith, at Westminster, on the 8th of March 1549, like Mr. 
Dawson, charged the land owners with beiyg the authors of 
the miseries of mankind. He delivered his opinion in the 
homely unpolished style of those times, but in a strain of 
nervous eloquence, that cannot fail to enlighten the minds of 
the impartial, and to wound the consciences of the guilty, 
as appears by the following short address. ‘ You landlordes, 
you rent raisers, 1 may say you step-lordes, you unnatural 
lordes, you have for your possessions yearely too much ; 
for that which here before went for 20 or 40 pound by yeare 
(which is an honest portion to be had gratis in one lordship 
of another man’s sweat and labour) now is let for 50 or 100 
by the yeare. Of this too much cometh this monsterous 
aml portentous dearthe made by man, notwithstanding God 
doeth send us plentifully the fruites of the earth mercifully, 
contrary unto our desertes. Notwithstanding too much, 
which these rich men have, causeth such dearthe, that poor 
men (which live of theyr labour) cannot, with the sweat of 
their face, have a living, all kind of victuals is so deare, 
pigges, geese, capons, chickens, eggs, &c. These thynges, 
with others, are so unreasonably enhanced. And, 1 think 
verely, that, if it thus continue, we shall at length be con- 
strayned to pay for a pigge a pounde.’ 

To demonstrate the pernicious tendency of our policy, the 
author enters into the nature and effects of commerce, and 
of the exportation and importation of corn; from whence 
he endeavours to shew, that we might raise the lower classes 
of the people above their present abject condition, by employ~- 
ing them more in useful manufactures, instead of sacrificing 
them to the agricultural interests. With this general infe- 
rence we agree, yet we dissent from much of the author’s 
reasoning in its support, as will be seen in our succeedin 
article on the Importation of Corn. The sentiments of whic 
work are strictly in unison with Mr. Dawson’s. We recom- 
mend the encouragement of arts and manufacture, not with 
a view to slight agricultural pursuits, but with a design of 
engaging all the idle talents of the country in the production 
of comforts, that our depressed people may have something 
of their own to barter away for the prodnce of the field. 
And that they may be in a condition to tempt the land owners 
to spend their revenues in neighbouring cities, instead of 
distant markets and foreign climes. Upon the principles of 
general philosophy we reason for every state, as we do for 
that of Britain. It should be understood by the land owners 
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and inhabitants of every town in the universe, that all expor- 
tation and importation, being attended with expence, are, 
in themselves, partial evils; and, therefore, that one simple 
axiom ought to govern all mankind—to produce and con- 
sume the largest possible quantity of comforts upon their 
own spot. 

Mr. Dawson’s chapters upon commerce and manufac- 
tures prove how completely the voice of wisdom has 
been stifled by frivolity and ignorance. Notwithstand- 
ing, there may be strong differences of opinion with 
him upon some particulars, we think his book must tend 
to shake the prejudices, and scourge the folly, which 
fancy our country benefitted by taking corn, wool- 
Jen cloth, &c. away from our own people, and send- 
ing them to other lands, to feed and cloathe strangers, 
We recommend it as a work replete with useful obser- 
vations, arising out of an intimate knowledge of the affairs 
of man, and calculated to throw a new light upon the ill-under- 
stood science of statistics. Some very important papers, 
relative to the corn laws, are appended to the work. 

We cannot close our article without congratulating the 
public, and the author, on the auspicious moment in 
which the discussion is brought forward. The dreadful 
crisis from which Europe has just emerged, must lead; 
very extensively, to an inquiry into the sources and na~ 
ture of human happiness, The principles of population, 
and the natural value of labour, will force themselves 
into the understandings of men; and the rich must soon 
be deterred from administering the system of wretchedness 
by discovering that the misery they inflict in their time, 
is sure to be retaliated upon their own race in the suc- 


ceeding age. Mr. Dawson shews, that, from the revolu- 


tion, until the period of taking the late’ census, the 
population would have grown to sixty millions, instead 
of twelve millions, had not the number been worn down 
by ‘ want and misery;’ the rich should therefore, take 
into consideration, that so long as they. adhere to the 


starving policy, they condemn four-fifths of their off- . 


spring to be harassed out of life by those distresses. 

ut we have no doubt that justice will ultimately pre- 
vail; and that self-love, upon its own principle will 
learn to be moral, when it sees the necessity of doing 
to all men as it would be done unto. Governments 
cannot frame their commercial arrangements without be- 
ing, in some degree, influenced by those considerations, and 
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2 hope may be indulged, that, instead of breeding men 
for the purpose of worrying their lives out, they will at 
last, discover that the true end of political economy, is 
to teach them to rear -no more than they can educate, 
polish, and supply with happiness. 





Art. I1.—Considerations on the Importation of Foreign Corn; 
arising out of the Proceedings, at a Meeting of the Heritors of Fife- 
shire, proposing to petition the Legislature for further Restrictions, 
as published in the Courter Newspaper of the 10th Dec. 1813: 
comprising ; a Review of the usual Arguments adopted by Agricul- 
turists, in support of this Measure ; shewing, that the present high 
Price of every thing has been caused by the excessive Increase of the 
Rent of Land, and a Circulating Taxation. That the proposed 
Encouragement to Agriculture, in the Legislative Support of yet 
higher Prices, is delusive; and will be wrested to the further in- 
crease of Rent, in the same manner as have been the High Prices, 
to which the country has already submitted; that the High Prices 
of things in no way result from Paper Currency ; also exhibiting 

_ the true cause of the Rise in the Price of Gold and Silver in Britain 
and thereby shewing, that itis independent of the circulation of 
Bank-Notes. Octavo. pp. 115. 5s. Otridge and Son, 1814. 


Tue landed and corporation interests having, during the 
most barbarous period of our history, by a train of accidents, 
and with scarcely any consideration, possessed themselves of 
almost sovereigu power over the whole people, it might have 
been presumed that, as information and experience gave 
them a clearer insight into the relations of life, they would 
have considered themselves unaccountably fortunate, in being 
allowed to retain their privileges long beyond, the occasion 
for which they were granted ; and, in the spirit of moderation, 
would hhave confined the exercise ‘of their authority to its 
legislative form. Ig defiance of all decency, however, it 
is not enough that they deprive the rest of the community 
of its efficient share im the public franchise. It is not 
enough that, in the form of combination acts and conyen- 
tion acts, they prevent the other interests of the state from 
being openly asserted; but they exercise for themselves 
the additional privileges of combining and convening, out 
of their legal capacities, wheneyer they think it necessary 
to extend the scale of their warfare against the } pee 
of the people at large. The different —r societies 
and clubs throughout the empire, have been long agitated 
by the landed proprietors, to promote their project of 
raising the prices of grain, with a view toe secure the imme-’ 
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derate rnts which they are in the habit of levying upon their 
estates. A committee having been appointed in Scotland 
with a design to correspend with committees in the different 
counties, the author of the brochure, under review, has ex- 
amined their published resolutions for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the commercial, manufacturing, and monied 
classes to their real tendency ; and to induce them to present 
counter petitions to parliament. 

The resolutions are declaratory of the reasons why the 
proprietors of land wish to encourage the exportation, and 
to prevent the importation of corn; and the author con- 
troverts their reasoning, to support the opposite policy. 
What degree ef success he has obtained in couladbun 
their false logic, can only be determined by a perusal 
of his work. We think he has succeeded better in de- 
tecting the fallacy of their arguments, than in establishing 
the converse proposition. He argues, that when they set 
forth ‘58 millions as the sum paid to foreign countries by 
Britain for corn, imported within the last 21 years,’ they 
endeavoured to impose upon the country by the sound of 
figures, for that this averages less than three- millions 
a-year, at a time when manufactures have been e 
to an extent that has given us a great profit, and which 
could not have been paid to us had we not taken grain 
in return. It is surprising if the world will run mad after 
foreign commerce that there should be so much lamentation 
when it brings a truly useful article in exchange, whilst 
useless and even mischievous productions continue to be 
imported without complaint. Ifthe mere sending a sum of 
money out of the country is an evil, it is no matter whether 
it be returned in the form of grapes, tobacco, er cera; 
yet we never-hear the tenderness of these landlords called 
forth to economize the ‘ capital of the country’ against the 
importation of sherry or Champaigne, or cambrics, or laces, 
or any thing else that they can consume among them- 
selves ; itis only when something is brought in, to add to 
the comforts of their plonghmen and ostlers, that their chari- 
table souls begin to feel distress. ; 

Mr. Dawson, in treating on this subject, takes some 
pains to inquire into the sincerity of the corn exporters ; 
and he shews, that, when they pretend to be moved by a 
desire io reduce the price of grain for the benefit of the_ 
people, they practise the .grossest duplicity, as that fa 
always in their power; but that, without the liberty to ex- 
port corn, they cannot raise their rents as they wish. In his 
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appendix he has given a copy of a representation, drawn 
up in 1790, bya committee of lords uf the privy council on 
the corn laws, upon which document he observes, these 
lords, in the thirteenth paragraph, say :....¢ It appears, there- 
fore, that the principles on which our corn laws are founded, 
are, in general, wise ; the two objects they have in view, are, 
first, to secure a reasonable price at all times to the 
farmer ; and, inthe next place, to prevent that price being 
at any time so high, as to distress the poor and the manu- 
facturer.” They do not here think proper to mention, how 
high the price may be carried, without, in their opinion, 
distressing the poor; but, after laying down, with anxious 
care, a number of regulations for preventing corn from 
being imported, unless the prices are very high, they, in 
the last paragraph, show, distinctly, at what point the 
distresses of the poor ought to be attended to, in the 
following words :—“ In forming these regulations, the 
lords of the committee have endeavoured equally to provide 
for the prosperity of the grower of corn, and the necessities 
of the consumer. The interests of the grower and con- 
sumer are supposed, by some, to be at variance. To re- 
concile them as much as possible, is the end which every 
wise government should endeavour to attain. The interest 
of the consumer is entitled to the first consideration, so far 
as to preserve him, in every possible contingency, from 
scarcity and distress. And as distress for want of this 
necessary article of subsistence cannot long exist in any 
country, without exposing it to those commotions which 
frequently happen in times of dearth, it is not likely that the 
grower of corn vould enjoy in'safety the fruits of his industry, 
unless due ‘attention is paid to this first and capital object ; 
but this point being once secured, the interest of the grower 
should, in the next place, occupy the particular attention 
of the legislature.’ We have here a distinct explanation 
of what these lords meant, by their humane expression in 
the thirteenth paragraph, “ of attention to prevent the 
distress of the poor and manufactyrer.” It is to prevent 
that distress from driving them to acts of violence ; but, 
if that can be prevented, these lords explicitly declare, that 
it is the duty of government tu raise the price of corn as 
high as possible. And they avow that their advice to 
government, to avoid civil commotione, does not proceed 
from commiseration for the people, who must be suffering 
great distress when driven to these excesses, but because 
it is not likely, “that the grower of corn would enjoy in 
safety the fruits of his industry.” ’ 
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‘ By the preambles to all the laws respecting food, since 
the revolution, except the first, the intention of enacting 
them is declared to have been solely for the interest of the 
Sarmers and cultivators, and to increase the quantity of 
food. The’ promoters of these laws, being themselves 
owners of land, thought it imprudent to avow that they 
were influenced by the interest of the landlords, as they 
would, in that case, be considered as being actuated by 
selfish motives. ‘To avoid that imputation, their own 
interest, as owners of land, is never mentioned, except ia 
the first act after the revolution. But it has been shewn, 
in the preceding inquiry, that a high price of the produce 
ofland cannot serve the farmers, except during the currency 
of their leases ; that it must redound entirely to the profits 
of the owners of land, as the profits of farmers cannot, in 
new leases, rise above the profits of stock in other profes- 
sions, hor can we suppose that the members of this com- 
mittee were ignorant of this circumstance, though they 
have pretended that they were only influenced by regard 
to the cultivators, and a desire to make corn plentiful in 
the country. 

‘ That they saw distinctly that the higher the price of corn 
was, the higher their rents must necessarily be, appears 
evident from the foarteenth paragraph of their represen- 
tation, near the middle ef which, they say, ‘ in all years, 
and particularly in those of reasonable plenty, the price of 
corn is lower in the countries bordering on the Baltic and 
in America, than it is in Great Britain. In the north of 
Europe corn can be more cheaply raised, because the 
calue of land is less, and the price of labour is lower. in 
America, the vaiue of land is greatly less ; and, from the 
extent of their farms, they are able to resort to new land, 
or to substitute fallows in the place of manure, and can 
therefore raise corn without this additional expence ; and 
these circumstances more than compensate the higher 
price of labour in that country.’ It is plain, from this. 
quotation, that though they endeavour to hide their strong 
desire to raise and keep up rents, by saying, that corn can 
be raised cheaper in the north of Europe and in America, 
because the value of land is less,—they knew that they 
ought to have said, because the rent of land is less: They 
knew that land is cultivated, and pays a rent according 
to the value of its produce} after all expences are deducted, 
and not according to its value, or the sum it can be sold 
for; and that the price of corn would be reduced, if a free 
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importation from these countries was allowed; and they 
thought that their rents would be reduced in proportion.’ 

The author of ‘ Considerations,’ &c.. asserts as- confi- 
dently as Mr. Dawson does, that the land-holders affect what 
they do not feel, when they pretend sympathy for the wants 
of the people as the motive for recommending the system of 
exportation : he proves that, if they really wished to supply 
them with food, they could as easily make it worth the culti- 
vator’s while to increase produce, by lowering his rents, as 
by raising his prices. He admits the accuracy of their state- 
ment, that, since 1765, when the practice of encouraging 
émportation against exportation was commenced, the price 
of grain has been on the constant rise; but he charges 
them with drawing a false conclusion, when they attribute 
that rise to the change of system ; for he assigns various 
other reasons for the advance of prices, and, particularly, 
that it was shortly after the period alluded to, that the 
unreasonable augmentations of rent took place, which have 

oceeded with such rapidity, as, ‘ in some places, to have 

n ee | quadrupled.’ 

We perfectly agree with the author, as to the futility of 
expecting the people at large to derive amy benefit from 
peace, or even from a reduction of taxes, while landlords 
are permitted to carry uff so great a portion of the energies 
of the country, by their oppressive rents. Itis the silliest of 
all deceptions that we practise, when we travel through 
volume after volume, inquiring into the reasons why so 
large a part of our population is poor and wretched : it is 
deceiving ourselves—it is trying to find a falsehood to coun- 
teract what we are unwilling to acknowledge as true—that 
the wealthy English, the religious and charitable preachers 
of loyalty and contentment, conduct themselves towards 
their own countrymen—the people upon whose labours they 
depend, without common honesty or common feeling. 


* It will not be pretended,’ says the author, 


* that any moderation in the breasts of the land-owners have withheld 
them, or that they are not disposed to raise their rents even beyond 
the ability of the community at large, when we behuid one half of it 
in the form of parish paupers reduced to beggary, want, and the 
charity of the other half. For itis no longer the helpless alone, 
but the hard-working artificer, and indefatigable laborer, who have 
become scarcely less the objects of our poor-laws. The first fit of sick- 
mess, a transient want of work ; or, what was once the poor man’s 
blessing, a large family, bring them on the parish. They may be 
reproached with a departure from that honest pride which set their 
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forefathers above this humiliation. But it is that their wages have 
not risen, and the impossibility that they should be so raised as 
to be equal to the rise which has taken place in the price of their 
subsistence, without a very extensive interruption to the general in- 
dustry of the country, that drives them on to the humiliation of parish 
relief. We must all be conscious that no ordinary laborer, with his 
wife, both in good health, and in the prime of life, can do more 
than maintain themselves and their children. The aged parent, who 
used to rely for the support of his old age on his children’s ex- 
ertions, is now left to the parish, When a Justice of the Peace 
signs his order to the overseer of a neighbouring parish, to extend 
relief to some poor family, can he pretend to be ignorant that 
it is the rack-rent at which he has let his lands, obliging the 
farmer to sell his produce at a rate, which the laborious poor can 
no longer afford to pay, that has caused the necessity of this order ? 
When my Lord and my Lady Bountiful are ostentatiously subscrib- 
ing their five and thcir ten guineas to their soup-shops, can the 

pretend to be ignorant that it is the increased rack-rents of their 
lands, quadrupled within memory, that has deprived the poor of a 
better and more sufficient diet, at the price of their honest industry ? 
Are we to believe it charity, or some sneaking sense of the im- 
policy of driving the poor to the desperation of right-out starvation, 
that induces this apparent mitigation with one hand, while, with the 
other, they are aggravating the evil in the ever-unsatisfied de- 


mand of increasing rents? Must not every tradesman in the king- . 


dom feel, with the increased expences of his own family, that 
also in his unusually increasing poor-rates, he is only further cal- 
led upon toenable some of his poorer townsmen to make up that 
price of their sustenance, necessary to satisfy the increasing rent 
of land? When the poor woman laments the small size and light 
weight of her sixpenny loaf, and begs private alms, that she may 
be enabled to add something to it to satisfy her hungry family, 


must there not be an invincible disposition to refer her for ree ’ 


lief to those whose fortunes and luxuries have been raised on the 
small size and light weight of her loaf? Must not every man feel 
in his acts of private charity that more than half.of whatever he 


gives, is thus perverted from the relief of the object of his con- . 


sideration, to make up the increased rent of land? Must not 
most of us feel, that of every pound and every shilling we as- 
sign to the aid and comfort of age or infirmity, more than one 
half is thus wrested from our intention, to contribute to the fortune 


of some one already richer than ourselves,’ ‘ 


This work, as well as Mr. Dawson’s, recommends the im- 
portation of foreign corn, as the most effectual mode of 
defeating the cupidity of the landed interests, and reducing 
food toa price within the compass of the people’s means, 


We oe oy the efficacy of the measure, without Ans ! 
2 i 
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our assent to its propriety ; for, although the arguments of 
these gentlemen, if they happen to be different writers, 
prove, beyond dispute, that the country at Jarge has @ 
greater interest in being able to sell manufactures cheap, 
than to sell corn ccar, we cannot help thinking they have 
somewlat degraded their philosophy, by making it shape 
itself entirely to the affairs of an island under very pe- 
culiar circumstances. We think a time will come, and at 
no distant period too, when our concerns must take a cha-_ 
racter common to the affairs of mankind, and therefore, that 
the sooner we begin to model our institutions according to 
the general principles of nature, the more effectually we 
shall guard our successors from the violent shock of a 
sudden transition from wrong to right. It is triumphantly 
argued in favour of importation, that Holland, which trusts 
entirely to other countries, is better supplied than those. 
which raise the greatest quantities of grain; and it is 
inferred, that Britain also, by opening her ports, would be 
as fully supplied as by the native agriculturists, and at a 
lower price. We acknowledge the correctness of this rea- 
soning, and we admit, that, by the adoption of this policy, 
we might be able to manufacture at a much cheaper rate, 
consequently could push our commerce to a much greater 
extent; but we canuot think it a trifling consideration, that 
~ in this case we should be entirely dependai.i upon those who 
took our manufactures. It is true, that by turning all our 
agricultural capital into trade, we might become manufac- 
turers for the world : we might increase our population until 
they would stand in each other’s way: we might induce 
other countries to supply us with food, by the valuable pro- 
ductions that we should give them in exchange, and we might 
indemnify our agriculturists, by covering their fields with 
populous cities. We cannot imagine how many ages the 
tide of our prosperity would roll on, but we are quite certain 
the current would stop the moment the doctrines of this: 
work came to be understood in the countries from which we 
were furnished with food. What did not occur to the writer 
of these Considerations on the corn lands, would occur to the 
people in those countries : they would perceive that a policy 
radicaHy unjust in Britain, could not become less so for 
being introduced amongst them. It might happen that the 
jords and slave dealers of Poland, Sicily, or America, would 
be touched with compunction at the thought of sending away 
the produce of their estates, from the people who laboured 
in its culture, to barter it away for articles of foreign fabric ; 
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or it might happen, that the slaves thenmiselves, sympathizing 
with Mr. Dawson’s committee of privy council, would con- 
sider those unworthy of ‘ enjoying their estates in safety,’ 
who could be unfeeling enough to send their food away to 
be eaten by strangers. Under the apprehension of these 
risks, instead of Britain enjoying the pleasure& of life, the 
greatest part of her leisure would be occupied in preaching 
loyalty and religion to the world ; and she would feel that 
her safety depended entirely upon binding it fast in the 
charms of injustice and blindness. The doctrines of arch- 
deacon Paley are well enough suited to the meridian of 
Bond-street, but it is too much to expect that they will pass 
current throughout the world; we cannot, therefore, 
strongly confide in a policy that depends, altogether, upon 
the ‘ gullibility’ of mankind. 

Whenever the happy period arrives, in which men will be 
willing to do justice to each other, the question will be con- 
sidered without consulting particular interests, times, or 
countries. No idea of soxilibeien one class to another will 
be entertained, and all commerce which makes the people of 
one country slaves, to support the magnificence of another, 
will be abandened by philosophers of all sects. Legislators, 


in this case, would have nothing to do with either exporting - 


or importing, or with restricting or forcing trade in any way. 
If the world would resolve to take the principle of equity 
for its maxim, the intricacies of this discussion would he 
dispelled, by abandoning all the laws that we have ISiherto 
passed, for the sake of making the two following the basis 
of all our future proceedings. First, that every human 
creature, born within our jurisdiction, should have his mind 
enlarged, to the utmost possible extent, with the knowledge 
of facts and circumstances by which he would be influenced, 


and which he would require, to act in conjunction with his-, 


contemporaries : and, secondly, that every person should be 
left free to procure the utmost price for his own services. 
With a portion of common understanding, it would soon 
be perceived that importation to one place is exportation 
from another; but with the liberty to carry their talents to 
the best market, the people would not continue to be the 


slaves of landlords, who would send away the food that _ 


they had worked to produce, and all the governors in the 

world might save themselves from the fear of rebellions and 

revolutions, by the simple act of leaving their people free 

to find their way to places re food might be cheapest. 
2H2 
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Hiowever friendly the author may be to the interests 
of the people of the United Kingdom, he should not 
overlook those of the Polish ‘and American slaves. 
We will acknowledge the hypocrisy of the British and Irish 
land owners ; if they really meant the kindness for the 
people that they pretend, instead of the artful means they 
take to export the food, without insisting upon their low- 
ering their rents, they would at least allow them to emigrate 
and carry their talents to others, who would pay them. bet- 
ter. lf they would cease to chain the people to their 
soil, they might soon save their benevolent anxieties for 
them; and the people, eating their food upon the spot 
where it was cheap, would relieve them from their appre- 
hensions of importation. Their dissimulation and cupi- 
dity deserves all the resistance that can be opposed ta 
it; but are the slave masters of Poland and America 
objects of detestation in a smaller degree than they are? 
wherever we might import corn from, we should encou- 
rage .the landlords to starve the population. It cannot be 
affirmed that we should save the British from the bless- 
ings of the prison and the workhouse; it is, however, 
certain that we should leave the people of those coun- 
tries nothing but the mercy and charity of their landlords 
in exchange for their corn. 

it. becomes a question then, whether it is the inte- 
rest of the people at large in any country to-encourage either 
expors tion or importation ; because, although the import- 
ing country will always have its warehouses well filled 
with articles for food, those articles must always be paid 
jor with the manufactures, or merchandize of the importers, 
either made or precured by their labour; and whether 
the people can partake of the articles imported depends. 
in no way upon the quantity, but upon the degree of 
liberty they may have of assessing the value of their 
own exertions. If its price be determined by those in 
whose service it is consumed, they never will be allowed 
more than is necessary to sustain a certain. portion of 
individual fatigue, regardless of children or dependants ; 
but, if they judge for themselves, they will consider it 
worth their share of the comforts of life; the quantity of 
work they would perform would be decided by their in- 
clination, to consume the same amount of enjoyments as 
their neighbours; and if their resources were equal 
to the obtainment of all the food imported, _ they, 
would be sullicieut to induce the uative’ cultivators to 
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raise the same quantity on the spot. The only true cri- 
terion of the quantity of any article that ought to be pro- 
<luced is the demand for it, and the only true criterion 
of demand is the power to pay for it; before, therefore, 
the wisest political economist can decide upon the con- 
flicting opinions of these parties, it must be determined 
what quantity of grain the people are in a condition to 
pay for. There will never be any difficulty in supply- 
ing this demand; the native cultivators are quite willing 
to furnish all that can be paid for: the quantity to be 
supplied by importation then is only equal to the wants 
of ‘those who are unable to pay for it; but here we 
should pause, to inquire who willimport upon these con- 
viitions? and as that forces us upon the irrefutable dis- 
covery, that a great part of our population is absolutely 
tlestitute of the means of providing themselves with the 
necessaries of life, it may be doubted whether the ques- 
tions of exportation or importation have any relation to 
the subject. If people are bora into the world with 
appetites it may be very fairly asked whether they can be 
gratified ‘by any other means than either justice or cha- 
rity? and if the criminal negligence of legislators aban- 
dons one portion of the people entirely to the mercy of 
the other, is it possible tirat any artifice can prevent 
those who have the power from using it to their own ad- 
vantage ?—These interrogatories may, without presumption 
be answered in the negative ; and hence it may be in- 
dubitably inferred, that, however, much we may write 
upen the subject, we can write nothing but nonsense 
if we expect the evil to be removed by any means short 
of a revolution in our legislative policy, which shali ena- 
ble the people to perrecr their taLents, and to raise 
them to the HIGHEST POSSIBLE VALUE in the market. 

By cultivating and perfecting the human powers, we 
should, indeed, be increasing the capital of the country ; 
it would not, however, be a capital to be represented b 
the yellow dirt of the mines, or the rags of Threadneedle- 
street; it would appear only as it was consumed in the 
pleasures of an entire people, and as the re-creation would 
be within their own power, it would not only be enjoyed 
upon the spot, but also within the space of their own lives ; 
and, therefore. would answer all the purposes that our 
pretended philanthropists profess to have in view, of keeping 
the active talents of the time employed. The idea of taking 
the direct road is4elways treated with ridicule by the rulers 
23 
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of the world, and the coxcombs who fancy themselves too 
wise for it; they will pursue some path that they do not 
understand themselves, because then they are sure not to be 
comprehended by the vulgar. There is no other principle 
upon which to account for all nations and classes of men 
having submitted to be governed, according to the confused, 
unfathomable, and contradictory systems of political 
economy that have hitherto prevailed. The end of all the 
disputants would be answered, if the people were educated 
and raised above their present abject condition ; for they 
all profess to have in view the protection of property and 
the increase of the capital of the country, with the design 
of augmenting its comforts, and promoting its happiness. 
Now the strength and talents that every human creature has 
received from nature, are the property of those who possess 
them ; and legislators who do not afford it the protection 
that it can claim from them alone, are responsible for all the 
crimes that are committed, in consequence of the demands 
of nature being unsupplied. On the contrary, if legislators © 
would acknowledge the truth, that this is the basis of all 
other property, and can, in no case, be worth less than its 
natural demand of comfort, according to the actual state 
of civilization, they practically raise the capital of the 
country to the highest amount: for, as wealth is nothing, 
in reality, but the objects of man’s desire, and as man can 
have no higher motive for increasing the number or value 
of those objects, than the certainty of his being able to 
enjoy their exchangeable worth, as the reward of his labour, 
instead of the exertions of our people being confined to the 
scale of their present consumption of beggary and wretched- 
ness, a fresh supply of strength and talenis would be called 
into activity, adequate to the manufacture of the respec~ 
tability aud improvements which would, in that case, be 
demanded. 

There is no principle of social life by which the popula- 
tion, the cultivation, or the commerce of a country can be 
regulated, but this. When commerce only exports the 
surplus produce of a country, after all the wants of its own 
inhabitants are abundantly supplied, then it is legitimate, 
and may be called profitable ; in this case, the natural limit 
to commerce would occur the moment nothing could be 
exported without distressing its own inhabitants to an equal 
amount; the same moment would be the natural limit of 
anal because, when it had nothing to exchange with 
oreigners, it could have nothing to divide gvith new comers. 
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By enabling human talents to rise to the highest value, 
government would, in the first instance, divert part of the 
property of the country from the usual speculations of 
commerce, to apply it in the creation of customers at home. 
It would hazard the loss of commerce by augmenting the 
price of goods; but it would acknowledge the existence of 
an universal property, which would render the country 
independent of commerce, and furnish a rule for that steady 
supply, which it is the professed object of the present 
cultivators and landholders to attain. 

When the author denies that ‘ paper currency is the cause 
of the present high prices of things,’ we think he is not 
exactly consistent; for if the rent of land tends to increase 
prices, surely that currency, which is created by the faculty 
that the rent of money has of doubling the principal once in 
fourteen years, must have a similar teydency. To demand 
perfection from this author would, however, be to levy an 
unwarrantable tax, considering what a latitude economical 
writers think themselves at liberty to take. He may be ex- 
cused a few errors, for the-sake of the valuable truths that 
he has displayed. As the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord King, 
and others, have spared the landed, for the sake of bearing 
harder upon the monied interest, it is not surprising, that 
this gentleman went into the other extreme. We hope the 
mistakes that all economists commit, will evince the ne- 
cessity of statistical principia,-to shew what real progress 
has been made in the science. 





Art. I1f—Germany ; by the Baroness Staél Holstein. Translated 
from the French. 3 vols. Svo. pp. 1224. £1. 16s. Murray. 1813. 


(Concluded from page 76.) 


T'ue second volume of this most interesting work is 
chiefly appropriated to a diseussion of the merits of.the 
German drama; a subject which is treated by our amiable 
and philosophical author, with ingenuity, science, and 
deep critical acumen, that place her foremost in the 
rauks of female writers. We, however, dissent from M. 
tle Staél’s comparison between the French and German 
tlrama, and particularly from her opinion of the merits 
of the great German dramatists. The French are dis- 
gusted with the German drama, however its metaphysical 
subtilty may be refined, dulcified, and made up. The 
German poet, displaying a ae disdain of moral senti- 
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ment and popular feeling, aspires to the creation of a new 
taste. The French dramatist distrusting his own  opi- 
nion, studying that of the public, and carefully reject- 
ing whatever is revolting to it as becomes a mere mannerist. 
French tragedy, founded on the Greek model, moves with 
proud and stately port, and processional dignity. The plot 
always simple, the incidents often badly arranged, the 
catastrophe frequently developed at the very outset, the 
interest secured by a gradual procedure, towardsthe denoue- 
ment is lost. 

The German dramatist is proud of the great individu- 
ality of his personages; the French dramatist contents him- 
self with the lighter distinction of character, and makes 
the action subservient to a minute development of the 
emotions of the heart. The French drama may be com- 
pared to the manege horse, whose every motion is regula- 
ted by bet, whose native fire is subdued within strict rules ; 
and the German drama, to the wild unbroken steed, that 
ranges unrestrained by science, a savage animal, on his 
native plains, and dares the heights to which his curbed 
competitor never aspires. 

With Lessing arose the day star of the German drama. 
He was the first who adventured the infraction of the 
unities. A complete adept in French tragedy; he per- 
ceived the obstacle to the adoption of a number of simple 
and affecting subjects, and the practicability of inventing a 
new system. M. de Staél critically analyses the dramas 
of Lessing ; but we are at a loss to divine the import of 
the following passage :—‘ In Germany every thing is scat- 
tered abroad. In one town they have actors, in another 
authors, in a third spectators, and no where a focus in 
which to collect them together.’ The best works of the 
German dramatists have been enacted at the theatres of 
Frankfort, Manheim, Vienna, and other of the principal 
cities of Germany, with such fidelity and excellence, and 
called forth expressions of delight from the audiences, that 
had the authors themselves been present, they would have 
had nothing to desire. Surely M. de Staél would not say 
that, that the unities of excellence ‘are at Weimar alone. 
Schiller comes next under the consideration of our author. 
Almost all his dramas have been translated into English, 
and their merits fully canvassed. M. de Staél, however, 
pourtrays only a faint outline of the genius of Schiller, 
and lavishes all her force on her favourite Goéthe. 
Schiller may be regarded as an historian, a poet, and a 
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dramatist ; but it is only in the latter character in which 
the power of his genius has been fuily considered by our 
author; she searcely notices him in the two former, 
whereas he deserves to be regarded as the parent of the lyrical 
poetry of Germany. Endowed, especially his lyrical 
pieces, with great flexibility of mind, and an inexhaustible 
fecundity of imagination, his poetry is distinguished by 
a large variety of the most graceful and commanding 
images, brilliant colouring, and a well preserved har- 
mony. Although M. de Staél’s analysis of his tragedies 
is just and perspicuous; we wish she had been more 
minute ; they are, for the most part, of that species of which 
Shakspeare may be considered the creator and the model. 
Schiller, however highly gifted, has not disdained the track of 
English bard; but, in condescending to follow, he has trod- 
den so close, as to have fallen into the imperfections that 
distinguish this archetype. The same occasional departure 
from nature, a similar delineation of characters and man- 
ners which are not the immediate result of convention and 
circumstances, the same disturbance of regularity and in- 
trusion upon harmony, mark his best pieces. Schiller him- 
self says, “ When in my youth I became first acquainted 
with Shakspeare, I was hurt with that want of sensibi- 
lity which permits him to utter a jest in the midst of the 
most pathetic scene, and which throws a chilling in- 
fluence over the emotions of the heart, at the moment of 
their fullest expansion ; and even when, after a lapse of 
years, Shakspeare had obtained my fullest veneration, it 
was difficult for me to attach myself to his individu: I 
was not, however, then in a state to receive nature from 
the first hand.’’ Schiller, likewise, suffered himself to be 
influenced by the authority of a man, who, for a length of 
time, was the literary dictator of Germany.  Les- 
sing, with a penetrating and sagacious mind, enriched by 
universal knowledge, but sometimes deficient in that skill, 
which discovers the proper limits and analogies, averred, 
that Shakspeare would give birth, in Germany, to wholly 
different heads than those which would be admired in 
France—that one genius could only be electrified by 
another, and more easily by a genius, whe, owing obiigations 
to nature only, would neither be discouraged nor alarmed 
by the painful perfe<cti-n of art. As a dramatist, Schiller 
thus electrified, frequeniiy departing from the principles of 
retined and elevated taste, may be denominated the Shaks- 
peare of Germany. 
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In general, the German dramatists have had’ recourse to 
the histories of foreign nations for the plots of their tra- 
gedies, whilst the history of their own country has been 
almost wholly neglected. Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein,’ indeed, 
is founded upon an interesting incident in the thirty years’ 
war; but this is a solitary instance ; his Mary Stuart is 
from the English history; Joan of Arc from the French; 
William Tell from the Swiss ; Don Carlos from the Spanish ; 
and his Conspiracy of Fiesco from the Ltalian: the Count 
Egmont of Goéthe is from the Dutch. An important ad- 
vantage is thus lost to the rising gencration of Germany. 
In the history of that country are to be found the most striking 
examples of tyranny, despotism, and oppression. It would 
redound to the fame and honour of the German dramatist, 
and to the interest of his country, to represent the fatal 
consequences which tyranny has inflicted on his native land. 
Goéthe employs his talents in recommending suicide, 
and justifying the infraction of the marriage vow. 

Goéthe cannot be mentioned without feelings of the most 
poignant regret, that his genius, so original, so elevated, 
and so comprehensive, should assist in undermining the 
superstructure of human happiness. In the estimate which 
Mad. de Staél forms of Goéthe, she confesses that Werther 
has occasioned more suicides than the finest woman in the 
land. We quote the opinion that she forms of that cele- 
brated novel. 

‘ The Germans, like the English, are very fertile in novels de- 
scriptive of domestic life. The delineation of manners is more elegant 
in the English, but more diversified in the German. There is in 
England, notwithstanding the independence of characters, a generality 
of manner inspired by good company; in Germany nothing of this 
sort is matier of convention. Many of these novels, founded on our 
sentiments and manners, which hold among books the rauk of dramas 
in the theatre, deserve to bé cited ; but that which is without equal 
and without parallel is Werther: there we behold all that the genius 
of Goéthe was capable of producing when empassioned. It is said that 
he now attaches little valye to this work of his youth ; the effervescence 
of imagination, which inspired him almost with enthusiasm for suicide, 
may now appear to him deserving of censure. In youth, the degrada- 
tiun of existence not having yet any commencement, the tomb appears 
only a poetical image, a sleep surrounded with figures weeping for us 
on their knees; it is no longer the same in middle life, and we then 
learn why religion, that science of the soul, tas mingled the horror of 
murder with attempt upon one’s owa existence.’ 


Had Mad. de Staél here dropped the pen, we should have 
been better satisfied than we now feel, in giving the con: 
tinuation of her remarks. 
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* Nevertheless, Goéthe would be much in the wrong did he despise 
the admirable talent that is discoverable in Werther : jt is not only the 
sufferings of love, but the maladies of the imagination, so prevalent in 
our times, of which he bas painted the picture: those thoughts that 
press into the mind, without our being able to change them into acts 
of the will; the singular contrast of a life much more monotonous than 
that of the ancients, and of an internal existence much more tumultu- 
ous, cause a sort éf dizziness like that which we experience on the 
brink of a precipice, when the very fatigue of long contemplating the 
abyss below may urge us to throw ourselves headlong. Goéthe has 
been able to jein to this picture of the inquietudes of the soul, so philo- 
sophical in its results, a fiction, simple, but of prodigious interest. 
If it has been thought necessary in all the sciences to strike the eyes 
by outward images, is it not natural to interest the heart, in order to 
impress it with grand sentiments.’ 


Goéthe’s dramatic genius, often ranging wider than that 
of Schiller, rushes into the outer regions of inconsistency, 
and depicts the most uncouth and hetersgeneous forms. M. 
de Staél devotes an entire chapter to the development of 
Goéthe’s surprising drama of ‘ Dr. Faustus,’ from which 
we quote a passage, with her remarks upon it. 


‘ Margaret “ Ah! that I had any influence over you! you do net 
suflicientlyreverence the holy sacraments. 

* Faustus “ 1 do reverence them. 

* Margaret “ But without ever drawing near them ; itis long sjnce 
you have confessed yourself, long since you have been at mass: do 
you believe in God ? 

* Faustus “ My dear friend, who dares to say, I believe in God ? 
If you propose this question to priests and sages, they will answer as 
if they intended to mock him who questioned them. 

' © Margaret “ So, then, you believe nothing. 

* Faustus “ Do not construe my words so ill, charming creature ! 
Who can name the Deity and say, I comprehend him ? Who can feel, 
and not believe in him? Does not that which supports the universe 
embrace thee, me, and universal nature ? Does not Heaveti.descend to 
form a canopy over our heads? Is not the earth immoveable under ovr 
feet ? Do not the eternal stars, from their spheres on high, look down, 
upon us with love? Are not thine eyes, reflected in mine, melting 
with tenderness ? Does not an eternal mystery, visible and invisible, 
attract my heart to thine? Let thy soul be filled with this mystery, 
and when you experience the supreme happiness of feeling, call that 
happiness thy heart, love, God, it is all the same. Feeling is all in 
all; names are but an empty sound, a vain smoke, that darkens the 
splendour of Heaven. ; 

‘ This morsel of iuspired eloquence would not suit the character of 
Faustus, if at this moment he were not better, because he loves and 
if the intention cf the author had not, doubtless, been to shew the 
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necessity of a firm and positive belief, since even those whom nature 
has created good and kind, are not the less capable of the most fatal 
aberrations, when this support is wanting to them.’ 


Of the minor dramatic poets of Germany, we have little 
to notice. M. de Staél does not seem to be aware that 
Werner’s ‘ Twenty-fourth of February’ is founded upon 
facts that took place in the south ef Devon, and which have 
been dramatised by Lillo, in his ‘ Fatal Curiosity;” if 
Werner was ignorant of this, the coincidence is remarkable. 
The remaining chapters of this volume contain a succinct 
analysis of the minor departments of German literature.. 

That part of the work which treats of philosophy, displays 
the intellectual powers of Mad. de Staél in their fullest 
splendor.. The female mind has, hitherto, with little 
exception, been context to remain in the outer courts of 
intellectual philosophy; but Mad. de Staél undauntedly 
draws aside the veiivf the temple, and fearlessly threading 
the labyrinths of metaphysics, explores the systems of the 
greatest geniuses, through their most remote ramifications. 
English philosophy comes first under her consideration. 
Locke, who principally engrosses her attention, in her 
opinion, upon which it is unnecessary to remark, was a 
materialist. He was the first philosopher who ascertained 
the procedure and extent of the human understanding, and 
determined the nature of those truths of which it could 
attain a knowledge. His method soon became general, and 
its application to morality, to politics, and public economy, 
rendered those sciences almost as sure as those of natural 
philosophy. | Demonstrated truths alone being admitted, 
and separated from every thing dubious and uncertain, the 
analysis of our sentiments enables us to discover, in the 
development of the faculty of experievcing pleasure and 
pain, the origin of our moral ideas, the foundation of those 
general truths, which determine the immutable laws of 
justice and injustice. The new system thus became, 
in some degree, .an universal instrument in bringing 
the ancient sciences to perfection, in elucidating their 
principles, and appreciating their particular demonstrations. 
Applying itself to all the objects of the human under- 
standing, by analysing the proceedings of the mind in 
every species of knowledge, its results form an eternal 
barrier against the ancient errors of man in the infancy of 
philosophy, render even recurrence to his former ignorance 
by means of new prejudices impossible, and ensure the 
ultimate destruction of those which he still retains. 
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In the mean time, a German of profound genius laid the 
foundation of a new doctrine. His ardent and audacious 
imagination could not repose on a simple and modest phi- 
losophy, which suffered doubt to remain on the great 
questions of the spirituality or of the persistence of 
the human soul, of the liberty of man or that of God, 
or of the existence of pain and crime. He composed the 
universe of simple beings, indestructible and equal in their 
nature. The relations of each of these beings, with each 
of those which enter with it into the system of the universe, 
determine the qualities by which it distinguishes itself from 
all the others: the human soul and the last atom, which 
terminates a block of marble, are equally one of these 
monades ; their only difference is in the place which they 
occupy in the system of the universe. 

Amongst all the possible combinatious of these beings, 
an infinite intelligence has preferred one, and could only 
have preferred that one the most perfect of them all. If 
that which exists now, afflicts us by the spectacle of their 
fortune and crime, it must be nevertheless supposed, that 
every other combination would have presented results still 
more ealamitous. This system being adopted, or at least 
maintained by the compatriots of Leibnitz, retarded the 
i of philosophy amengst them. An entire school of 

inglish philosophers embraced with enthusiasm, and de- 
fended with eloquence, the doctrine of Optimism ; but less 
skilful and profound than Leibnitz, who fuunded the system 
principally on the hypothesis, that au all powerful infelli- 
gence, by the very necessity of his nature, could only have 
chosen the best of all possible worlds, they sought, ia an 
examination and observation of our own, the proof of its 
superiority ; and losing all the advantages which the system 
contained, so long as it remained in an abstract’ generality, 
they often lost themselves in revolting or ridiculous details. 
Mad. de Staél, speaking of the soul, says, “ the soul is a fire 
that darts its rays through all the senses : it is in this fire 
that existence consists: all the observations and all the 
efforts of philosophers ought to turn towards this point of 
individuality-—the centre and the moving power of our sen- 
timents and our ideas. Doubtless, the imperfection of 
language compels us to make use of erroneous expressions ; 
we are obliged to repeat, according to the customary phrase, 
such a person is endowed with the power of reason, of 
imagination, or of sensibility, &c.; but, if we wish to be 
understood in a single word, we ought to say, he hae 
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soul--an abundance of soul. It is this divine spirit that 
makes the whole man.” 

This generalization is open to great objection. The soul, 
taken in the sense attached to it by Mad. de Staél, being in 
possession of different faculties, a plus or minus of each 
belongs to every individual, according to the particular cir- 
cumstances under which those faculties were generated, or the 
opportunities which were presented for their incitement. 
But a person, pussessedof the full power of reason, may be 
wholly teficient in sensibility; the man of judgment may 
possess a weak and fallacious memory, and one gifted with 
the most powerful imagination, may be destitute of intelli- 
gence. From the existence of one, the existence of the rest 
is by no means to be inferred : the existence of an individual, 
inthe full possession of all the intellectual faculties, may 
be questioned. ‘ He has soul—an abundance of soul,’ is 
a phrase too indefinite > and its adoption would be attended 
with confusion and mistakes. 

In the examination of the philosophy of Kant, and Ger- 
man philosophy in general, Mad. de Staél displays 
extraordinary powers. It has been imagined, that the aim 
of the Kantian examination of pure reason, was, to reason 
‘away the certainty of the first principle of being. We have 
endeavoured, first, to collectsome notions that have ge- 
nerally been entertained in England, of Kant’s philosophy ; 
and, secondly, to form a brief: exposition of the leading 
doctrines of the Kantians—and- 

1. Concerning the opinions atlributed to Kant. He is 
said to place the understanding under the control of the 
senses and their experience, and positively to prohibit it, 
- without their consent, undertaking the most trivial operation. 
Reason, whose services have hitherto been confined to a 
seductive and flattering display of superior knowledge, he 
denounces a vile slave, and declares all knowledge of things 
in themselves, of a human soul, of an exterior world, and 
of God, to be contraband ; that the idea of an eflicient 
cause, and its casualty, has not, actually, its origin in 
experience, d@ posteriori, but that the source must be 
sought for elsewhere, consequently, ‘a priori. He supposes 
io have discovered that an equally false impression has been 
entertained-of the idea of substance, as a lasting and con- 
tinual subject of alternate accidents; it being, by the 
experience of the internal sense, that the existence of the 
soul as a simple, existing, .thisking substance, differing 
from that of our notions and ideas, was believed to be de- 
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tived, he draws the conclusion, that the incorruptibility and 
immortality of the human soul has been built on that per- 
ception without foundation ; and contradicting, at the same 
time, that we have the least experience of external things, or 
objects of our senses, he affirms, that the remaining me< 
taphysical ideas of space, magnitude, &c. cannot have their ori- 
gin inexperience : and, finally, denying that there is, at this 
time, any science of metaphysics, concludes that all the de- 
monstrations of the existence of a God, of the liberty and 
immortality of the soul, and of a world not eternal, were 
purely ideal. He is further said to have believed, that the 
idea of space does not arise in us, @ posteriori, by a per- 
ception, nor even that space possesses, in itself, any actual 
destination, but that it is merely a subjective quality of the 
mind, a form of intuition ; for as it is seen that we possess 
an intuition of things which are exterior to us, that is, in 
another part of space than that in which we actually are, aad 
exterior to each othér in different places, the idea of space 
as the condition of possibility, is d priori necessary, and 
this idea of space cannot arise first from experience. But 
the notions that have been formed, in this country, of Kantism, 
are too contradictory to combine, teo various to enumerate, 
and are denied by its few, very few English disciples, to be 
either adequate or fair conceptions of its doctrines. In 
justice, therefore, we give some of the leading views, which 
an enlightened Kantian, Mr. Wirgman, appears fo have- 
taken of the ‘ critical or transcendental philosophy. 

2. Concerning the opinions, then held by the Kantians, 
of their master, and his philosophy, they affirm, that David - 
Iiume has been the cause of its discovery. Hume having 
proved, that the idea of cause and effect is not derived 
from experience, concluded that this notion is the spuri- 
ous offspring of the imagination, and for want of elucida~ 
tion on this point, remained a sceptiv. Kant discovered 
that Hume’s dilemma arose from his not forming to 
himself an idea of the whole of his problem; but merely 
investigating a part, the solution of which was impossible 
without a comprehensive view of the whole. Perceiving: 
that the idea of cause and effect is far from being the 
only one which is applied to experience with the con- 
sciousness of its necessity, yet without being derived from 
experience, Kant endeavoured ia the first place to ascer- 
tain the precise number of the extraordinary ideas thus 
circumstanced; and, having succeeded in ‘this to his 
perfect satisfaction, he found himself actually ia posses- 
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sion of the whole of those connecting acts of the mind, 
which constitute the very understanding itself; and, upon 
this foundation, he erected his science of transcendental 
philosophy, ‘ which,’ says Mr. Wirgman, ‘ possesses as much 
internal evidence as the elements of Kiuclid,’ 

Kant is an idealist, but does not attribute to mind the 
creation of matter. In acquiring objects of knowledge we 
are both passive aud active. And, after having acquired 
them, it is in our choice either to examine what share 
the mind had in their original production, or to take 
them as they appear, without the inquiry. Surrounding 
objects appear as extended and figured bodies—but it is 
not thereivire to be concluded, that. they are extended and 
figured - bodies in themselves independent of the mind. 
The passive faculty of sense, receives the rude matter 
merely, upon which the understanding, thus stimulated, 
necessarily re-acts, giving it all its form and unity ; and 
thus actually constituting what are called objects of sense. 
This passive faculty, itself, has peculiar and fixed modes, 
which limit its capacity for receiving. Itecan receive only 
a variety of parts either co-existent or successive; that 
is to say, time and space themselves are merely the 
modes of our sensitive faculty, and are stamped by us 
upon all the things that we ‘behold. And thus, human 
knowledge is restr ricted to objects in time and space, and 
all beyond i is unintelligible. ‘Time aad space are intrinsic 
and essential qualifications of the experiencing faculty 
itself. Upon this faculty of sense the whole of Kant’s 
system stands. It is utterly impossible to conceive a sen- 
sitive faculty in any other way. But there is a restrictive 
and connecting power to settle the outlines and the 
boundaries that must convert the shapeless mass of sen- 
sation into a world of intelligible and distinct objects. 
This is done by the understanding, which, when dissected, 
consists of twelve connecting acts, which acts are, the 
intellect itself. 

Original notions, or notions @ priori, are merely the 
conceptions which we form to ourselves of these acts, 
after having originally performed the acts themselves ; 
and are, therefore, not to be confounded with innate ideas. 
Of these acts, nine are originaliy constitutive ; i. e. any 
affection to which our passive nature is subject, must, in 
order to become an object of human knowledge, sub- 
mit itself to the invariable laws of the human mind. 
First, it must submit to the preparatory forms of sense, 
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and fill up space or time, and then to these connecting 
powers of the understanding. Thus, the sun, while it 
strikes our sight, deigns to become expanded in the void 
of our sensitive faculty, as a variety of parts co-existent. 
We admit it into space and it becomes a sensation. We 
next proceed to give it an intelligible nature, we assign 
to this sensation a quantity; we connect its parts either 
as one, many, or all. We give it reality, (a being in 
time) ; we negate it, we surround it by negations; and 
it is thus a limited, and, so far, an intelligent being. We 
impose upon this sensation three kinds of relation; we 
bind it as a transitory accident in time to a substance, or 
permanent in space; we connect it with other realities by 
the mental chain of cause and effect; and we constitute 
it a part of a whole by the connecting power of action 
and re-action; thereby making the objects of nature de- 
termine each others place in space. 

Thus the sun, so far as it is a sensible and intelligible 
object, is originally generated and constituted by the 
mind. To us, then, it is asa mere phenomenon, and what 
we see is not a thing in itself, for of things in themselves, 
and independent of the limitation prescribed to them by 
our restricted properties, we absolutely know nothing. 

The highest point to which transcendental philosophy 
leads, is the establishment of a perfect system of morals 
upon the immutable basis of pure practical reason. Hi- 
therto, metaphysics had not principle to boast of, that 
was not involved in a cloud of sophistry ; the result, of 
course, could be nothing else but jargon. No philosophy 
of the human mind could, in a clear manner, point out the 
difference between the three primitive faculties. Meta- 
physics were not only neglected, but absolutely discarded ; 
and whoever occupied himself with the contemplation of 
objects inaccessible to the senses, was branded with the 
opprobrious name of metaphysician. Such has been the 
state of metaphysics, from the time of Plato and Aristotle, 
down to that of Kant. It was reserved for that great lumi- 
nary of the eighteenth century, not only to correct the errors 
of his predecessors, but actually to found a philosophy, upon 
principles not in the least inferior to those of the matlie- 
matics, for the justness of their deduction, and the con- 
sciousness of their immutable truth. Kant’s philosophy of 
the human mind can boast, with truth, that it contains the 
precise number and qualities of all the elements of the 
mind, and may defy future ages either to add or take away 
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one, without the consequent destruction of the whole. T 
might just as well be expected that hereafter men should be 
able to compose a triangle with only two straight lines, or 
that four straight lines should be required for that purpose. 
Time can never change the nature of a triangle; it was as 
perfect two thousand years ago as at the present day. 
Time has not been able to add a thirteenth category to the 
human mind, nor ever prove that eleven only are requisite. 
The faculty of understanding consists of neither more nor 
less than twelve categories, and truth will always remain 
truth. These immense discoveries have not only for ever set 
at rest all the sophistical arguments of speculative reason, 
by limiting each faculty of the human mind to its own pro- 
per field ; but they have actually led to results far exceeding 
any thing that could, at the first view, have been expected 
from them. For, by an accurate analysis of reason, we 
have obtained a firm, immutable, and pure base, where- 
on to raise the superstructure of a perfect moral system, 
and that so entrenched, as to bid defiance, for ever, to the 
attacks of sophistry. 

All the boasted powers that man has gained by the im- 
‘provements in modern physics, must, indeed, shrink before 
that vast power which he has derived from the improvements 
im modern metaphysics. ‘The point which Archimedes re- 
quired to fix his lever upon, in order to move the world, 
the immortal Kant has actually discovered. This point is 
pure practical reason, which lifts man out of the sphere of 
nature, that is, out of time and space, and connects him as 
a rational being to the moral world. We now find ourselves 
therefore, possessed of a power, before which all nature 
shrinks, and by which, alone, we can obtain the dominion 
over ourselves. All former metaphysics must now for ever 
disappear, and be remembered only as having led to the 
present ; in the same manner as the system of vortices is now 
forgotten, and Newton’s immutable law of gravitation oc- 
cnpies its place ; in the same manner as Tycho’s astronomy, 
now sunk in oblivion, gave way to the mass of truth, con- 
centrated in the Copernican system ; or as the puerile efforts: 
of the ancient chemists shrink, when compared with the 
Herculean strides of the moderns. ‘Thus must all former 
attempts in metaphysics bow to the modern invention of 
transcendental philosophy. Nor can time add any thing to 
the conviction of its truth; for no time can. make truth more: 
true. ‘Twice two has always been four, and will, for ever 
. Femain four.—Such are some of the doctrines of Kant, and 
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epinions of his disciples, acknowledged by them to be 
true, and expressed in their language. 

Much may be said of Mad. de Staél’s work, but its charac- 
ter cannot be given without extending this article to greater 
length than we ought. She exercises discriminative talent on 
subjects of a higher order than females usually examine, or 
general readers are pleased with. Her critical ability, her 
acumen, penetrate the intellect of the reader; she identifies 
her own feelings with his, and less inquisitive about things 
which ordinary minds usually criticise, she boldly enunciates 
her opinions on the abstrusest points, with pure and majes- 
tic eloquence. ‘The heights of philosophy, whereon Mad. 
de Staél firmly takes her stand, have never even been 
aspired to by one of her sex in our days. To compare her 
with other literary females would, therefore, neither dis- 
parage them nor her, but the attempt would excite a smile. 
The philosophy of the human mind is not yet familiar to 
our firesides, nor is the science of metaphysics much resorted 
to for household morals. Who would draw a parallel 
between Aspasia and Mrs. Trimmer ? 

Mad. de Staél’s ‘Germany’ is remarkable for having been 
destined, by the despotism of the late French Government, to 
suppression. ‘The manuscript was submitted to the imperial 
censors for examination, who struck out several passages. 
A regulation however declared, that, after works were ex- 
amined and permitted by the censors to be printed, and 
booksellers should be authorised to publish them, they might 
still be suppressed altogether, by the minister of police, it 
he should think fit. Mad. de Staél’s bookseller printed ten 
thousand copies of her book, mutilated as it was by the 
censors, but, at the moment it was about to be issued, Ge- 
neral Savary sent his gensdarmes to the house of the book- : 
seller to destroy the whole edition ; and, while this was 
doing, the author, at forty leagues from Paris, received 
orders to quit France in twenty-four hours. The passages 
struck out by the police, are incorporated in this edition, 
from which we select them. The words between double in- 
verted commas, are those suppressed. | 


* «© We need not, I imagine, wish to encircle the frontiers of lite- 
rary France with the great wall of China, to prevent all exterior ideas 
from penetrating within.” ’ 





‘ The enlightened men of Germany dispute vehemently among 
themselves the dominion of hypothesis, and will suffer no shackles in 
this department; but they give up — difficulty all that is real in 
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life to the powerful of the earth. “ This reality, which they so muci 
despise, finds purchasers however, who in the end avail themselves of 
their aequisition to carry trouble and constraint into the empire of' the 
imagination itself.” ” 





« Then came Joseph the Second, who lavished all these lights on a 
eountry not yet prepared either for the good or the evil which 
they were qualified to produce. He succeeded for the moment in 
the object-of his wishes, beeause throughout Austria he met with 
no active emotion either in favour of, or contrary to, his desires; 
but, “ after his death,” nothing remained of all his establishments, 
because nothing can last but that which advances by degrees.’ 





‘ There are few instances in Austria of crimes deserving death; 
every thing, in short, in this country bears the mark of a parental; 
wise, and religious government. The foundations of the social edifice 
are good and respectable ; ‘‘ but it wants a pinnacle and columns 
to render it a fit temple of genius and of glory.” ’ 





* I was at Vienna, in 1808, when the Emperor Francis the 
Second married his first cousin, the daughter of the Archduchess 
Beatrix, the last princess of that house of Este so celebrated by 
Ariosto and Tasso, The Archduke Ferdinand and his noble con- 
sort found themselves both deprived of their estates by the vicis- 
situdes of war, and the young Empress, brought up “ in these 


cruel times,” united in her person the double interest of great- 
ness and misfortune.’ 





* “ The ascendant obtained by French manners has perhaps 
prepared foreigners to believe them invincible.” There is but one 
method of resisting this influence; and that consists in very decided 
national habits and character. From the moment that men scek 
to resemble the French, they must yield the advantage to them 
ip every thing.’ 





* “ A sensible woman has said, that Puris is, of all the world, 
the place where men can most easily dispense with being happy ;” 


it is in this respect that it is so convenient to the unfortunate 
human race.’ 





* The wonderful amalgamation of all classes of society is hardly 
to be obtained but through the influence of a system of laws, 
ile same for all. “* A man may combine opposite elements so 


as to make them proceed together im the saine direction, but at 
his death they are disunited,.” ” 





* One of the greatest errors committed by Frederic, was that 
of Jending himself to the partition of Poland. Silesia had been 
acquired by the force of arms ; Poland was a Machiavelian conquest 
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“* and it could never be hoped that subjects so got by sleight, 
of hand, would be faithful to the juggler who called himself their 
sovereign.” ” 





‘ This [the national] character, in Prussia, is more noble and 
more exalted than late events might lead us to imagine; “ and 
the ardent heroism of the unhappy Prince Louis ought still to 
shed some glory over his companions in arms.” ” 





* ** Good taste in literature is in some respects like order under 
" despotism ; it is of consequence that we should know at what price we 
purchase it.” ’ : 





* « When we set about bargaining with circumstances, all is 
lost ; for there is nobody who cannot plead this excuse. One has a 
wife, children, or nephews, who are in need of fortunes; others 
want active employment; or allege I know not what virtuous pre- 
texts, which all lead to the necessity of their having a place, 
to which money and power are attached. Are we not weary of 
these subterfuges, of which the Revolution furnished incessant ex- 
amples? We met none but persons who complained of having 
been forced to quit the repose they preferred to every thing— 
that domestic life into which they were impatient to return? 
aud we were well aware, that these very persons had employed 
their days and nights in praying that they might be obliged to 
devote their days and nights to public aflairs, which could have 
entirely dispensed with their services.” ’ 





« « Q France! land of glory and of love! if the day should 
ever come when enthusiasm shall be extinct upon your soil, 
when all shall be governed and disposed upon calculation, and 
even the contempt of danger shall be founded only upon the con- 
clusions of reason, in that day what will avail you the loveli- 
ness of your climate, the splendour of your intellect, the general 
fertility of your nature? Their intelligent activity, and an impe- 
tuosity, directed by prudence and knowledge, may indeed give 
your children the empire of the world; but the only traces you 
will leave on the face of that world will be like those of the 
sandy whirlpool, terrible as the waves, and sterile as the desert.” ’” 


Tt is almost incredible, that these sentences should have 
terrified the government even of the late Emperor, into an 
useless act of vandalism —E’ngland, with all thy faults, 
we love thee still.’ 
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Art. V.—Tracts on Mathematical and Philosophical Subjects, §. 
—~By Charles Hutton, L.1..D. and F.R.S, &c. 3 vols. 8vo, £2. 8s, 
boards ; Rivingtons, &c. 1812. 


[Concluded from page 123.] 

WE resume the examination of this work, with considering 
the longest and perhaps the mest important tract in the col- 
lection, not only in its application in a military view, but in 
its results to the philosophical inquirer, on the curious and 
difficult subject of projectiles. 

Tract XXXIV. New experiments in Gunnery, for de- 
termining the force of fired gunpowder, the initial velocity 
ef cannon balls, the ranges of projectiles of different ele- 
vations, the resistance of the air to projectiles, the effect of 
different lengths of guns, and of different quantities of 
powder, &c. &e. 

On few topics of physical inquiry have more absurd 
notions been indulged and persisted in, than on the motion 
of projectiles. Even so late as the sixteenth century, some 
of the Italian philosophers who took the lead in the investi- 
gation of this subject—if those who utter such crude concep- 
tions may be said to investigate—supposed, that a body pro- 
jected into the air, moved ina right line, till the impelling 
force was spent, and that then it fell, in another right line, 
perpendicularly to the ground ; while others, not liking the 
sharp corner, and the sudden change in the direction of the 
body, connected the two lines by a curve, which they assert- 
ed to be the segment of a circle. Afterwards Tartaglia 
maintained, what it is surprising any one should doubt who 
had seen the flight of an arrow, or the flowing of water from 
an orifice or spout in a vessel, that every part of the tract 
of a projectile was more or less curved ; but of the nature 
of the curve, it does not appear that he attempted to decide. 
A few years afterwards, about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Galileo demonstrated, from the theory of* 
gravity, that all projectiles in a non-resisting medium, move 
in the curve of a parabola. This, though an important step 
in the theoretical part of the inquiry, did not lead to any 
practical advantage ; for as the resistance of the air was 
either not known, or not regarded, or not supposed to be of 
any consequence in the discussion, the effect of this resist- 
ance upon the projectile, in making it describe a curve of a 
very different Kind from that assigned to it by theory, was, 
of course, not taken into the account. Even when that de- 
viation was observed, philosophers were, for some time, 
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anwilling to ascribe it to the true cause; thinking, with 
Dr. Halley, that so subtle a fluid as the air, had not power 
to produce such an effect, especially upon large bodies im- 
pelled by a considerable force. Newton, in his Principie, 
first published in 1687, shewed, very satisfactorily, that the 
resistance of the air was sufficiently great to produce a very 
sensible effect upon bodies in motion, not only in retarding 
their progress, but in altering their course. Still, however, 
the true theory was but little understood, in general, and no 
improvements were made in the practice of gunnery, until 
some years after, Mr. Robins undertook and performed those 
admirable experiments which are detailed in his ‘ New Prin- 
ciples of Gunnery,’ and in his valuable ‘Tracts’ on the 
saine subject. ‘Theexperiments described in the Tract now 
before us, were upon a larger scale, embraced a greater 
varicty of objects, and were continued for a longer period, 
than those of Mr. Robins. Weare thus introduced, by Dr. 
Jlutton, to a more particular account of his labours. 

‘ At Woolwich, in the year 1775, in conjunction with some able 
officers of the royal regiment of artillery, and other ingenious gentle- 
men, was first instituted a course of experiments on fired gunpowder 
and.cannon balls, similar to the present course. My account of them 
was presented to the royal society, who honoured it with the gift of 
the annual gold medal, and printed it in the philosophical transactions 
for the year 1778, The object of those experiments, was the deter- 
mination of the actual velocities with which balls are impelled from 
given pieces of cannon, when fired with given charges of powder, 
They were made aecording to the method inveuted by the very inge~ 
nious Mr. Robins, and described in his treatise on the new principles 
of gunnery, of which an account was printed in the philosophical 
transactions for the year 1748, Before the discoveries and inventions 
of that gentleman, very little progress had been made in the true 
theory of military projectiles. His book, however, contained such 
important discoveries, that it was soon translated into several of the 
languages of the continent, and the late famous Mr. L. Euler honoured 
it with a very learned and extensive commentary, in his translation 
of it into the German language. That part of Mr. Robins’s book 
has always been much admired, which relates to the experimental 
method of ascertaining the actual velocities of shot, and in imitation 
of which, but on a large scale, those experiments were made which 
were described in my paper. Experiments in the manner of Mr, 
Robins were generally repeated by his commentators, and others with 
universal satisfaction ; the method being so just in theory, so simple 
in practice, and altogether so ingenious, that it immediately gave the 
fullest couviction of its exeellence, and the eminent abilities of its 
inventor. The use which our author made of his invention, was to 
gbtain, the real velocities of bullets experimentally, that he might 
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compare them with those which he had computed, @ priori, from a 
new theory of gunnery, which he had invented in order to verify the 
principles on which it was founded. The success was fully answer- 
able to his expectations, and left no doubt of the truth of his theory 
at least when applied to such pieces and bullets as he had used. 
These however, were but smal}, being only musket balls of about 
an ounce weight ; for, on account of the great size of the machinery 
necessary for such experiments, Mr. Robins and other ingenious gen- 
tlemen, have not ventured to extend their practice beyond bullets of 
that kind, but coutented themselves with ardently wishing for experi- 
ments to be made in a similar manner with balls of a larger size. 
By the experiments described in my paper, therefore, I endeavoured, 
in some degree, to suppiy that defect, having used cannon balls of 
above twenty times the size, or from one pound to near three pounds 
weight. - These are the only experiments that 1 know of which have 
been made in that way with cannon balls, though the conclusion to be 
deduced from such a course, are cf the greatest importance, in those 
parts ef natural philosophy which are connected with the effects of 
fired gunpowder: nor do I know of any other practical method 
besides that above, of ascertaining the initial velocities of military 
projectiles, within any tolerable degree of the truth ; except that of 
the recoil of the gin, hung on an axis in the same manner as the pen- 
dulum ; which was always first pointed out and used by Mr. Robins, 
and which has lately been practised also by Benjamin Thompson, 
Esq. (now Count Rumford) in his very ingenious set of experiments 
with musket balls, described in his paper in the philosophical trans~ 
actions for the year 1781. The knowledge of this velocity is of the 
utmost consequence in gunnery : by, means of it, together with the 
law of the resistance of the medium, every thing is determinable 
which relates to that business; for, as remarked in the paper above 
mentioned on the first experiments, it gives us the law relative to the 
different qualities of powder to the different weights of balls, and to 
the different lengths and size of guns; and it is also an éxcellent 
method of trying the strength of different sorts of powder. Besides 
these ; there does not seem to be any thing wanting to answer every 
inquiry that can be made concerning the flight and ranges of shot, 
except the effects arising from the resistance of the medium. 

That. part of the present tract which contains an account of 
the second course of Dr. H.’s experiments, i. e. those per- 
formed in the years 1783, 1784, 1785, and 1786, with the 
remarks founded upon and the deductions drawn from them, 
was printed in our author’s quarto volume of tracts which 
was given to the world in the year last mentioned. 

As the object of the first course was principally to determine, 
by means of the ballistic pendulum, the actual velocities of 
balls fired with given charges of powder from given pieces 
of cannon, and with various degree of windage, so the second 
course, embraced the same object, and was extended besides 
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to other points of great importance in the art of gunnery, 
These various objects are thus enunciated by our author. 
1. The velocities with which balls are projected, by equal 
charges of powder from pieces of the same weight and 
calibre, but of different lengths. 2. The velocities with 
different charges of powder, the weight and length of the 
gun being the same. 3. The greatest velocity due to the 
different lengths of guns; to be obtained by increasing the 
charge as far as the resistance of the piece is capable of sus- 
taining. ‘4. The effect of varying the weight of the piece; 
every thing else being thesame. 5. The penetration of balls 
intov blocks of wood. 6. The ranges and times of flight of 
balls, with the velocities by striking the pendulum at various 
distances, to compare them with their initial velocities, for 
determining the resistance of the medium. 7. The effect of 
wads ; of different degrees of ramming, or compressing the 
charge; of different degrees of windage; of different po- 
sitions of the vent; of chambers and trunnions, and every 
other circumstance necessary to be known for the improve- 
ment of artillery. We have not roum for an adequate viéw 
of the experiments which are here detailed with admirable 
perspicuity, and, indeeed, this particular part of our author’s 
researches, has been long before the public in his quarto 
volume. 

The third series of experiments, viz. those performed in 
the years 1787, 1788, 1789, and 1791, were to determine 
the quantity of the air’s resistance to every degree of velo- 
city in the ball; and the method employed was, by discharg- 
ing balls at the ballistic pendulum, from different distances, 
to find the velocity lost at each distance, and thence, to cal- 
culate the absolute resistance in any required case. Anum- 
ber of collateral objects were attended to, as they presented 
themselves in the course of the experiments. With a view 
to the principal object, a multitude of well-contrived experi- 
ments were performed, with cannons, mortars, and balls of 
diiferent sizes, and which are described with,our author’s 
usual minuteness and accuracy. 

in making the experiments of the last three years of the 
present course, our anthor derived considerable advantage 
from the use of the instrument which is described at length 
in the following Tract. 

Having occasion to compare the effect of the long with that 
of the short gun, with regard to the velocity, Dr. H. found, 
that there is but little gained in velocity, in proportion to ihe 
Jength. Healso noticed, that with guns of eqnal length but 
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of different weights, there is no sensible difference between 
their velocities, with equal charges of powder ; and what is 
very remarkable, that whether the gun be suspended like a 
pendulum, vibrating freely when fired, or be mounted on ‘a 
sliding carriage which can recoil but little, or be prevented 
from recoiling at all, no difference in the velocity of the ball 
can be perceived. 

On sifting the powder that was used in these experi- 
ments, for the sake of procuring it of an uniform strength, 
it was invariably found that the smaller grains were 
stronger than the larger. 

Other results, particularly those which relate to the quan- 
tity and the laws of resistance, are in the 37th tract, in which 
those recorded in this paper are compared with other re- 
_Sistances, obtained from slower velocities, by means of the 
whirling machine. 

Tract XXXV. On a@ new gunpowder Eprouvette. 

This excellent instrument, which proved so useful in the 
preceding experiments, and which appears well calculated 
both fer expedition and accuracy, was constructed on a 
principle first suggested by Mr. Robins, in one of his tracts. 
4¢ consists of a small gun or mortar, suspended by a me- 
tallic stem or rod, turning by an axis on a firm and 
strong frame, by which the piece, when fired with some of 
the powder to be tried, oscillates in a circular arch; and 
of a graduated arch fixed on'the stem, by which the re- 
coil is measured, and consequently the strength of the 
powder ascertained. Dr. Hutton, after various projects 
and essays, succeeded in applying the principle in the 
manner here described; which appears so simple and efli- 
cacious, as to be scarcely susceptible of improyement, 

Tract XXXVI. Resistance of the air determined 
by the whirling machine. 

Many experiments, with this machine, were made before 
the members of the Royal Society, by Mr. Robins him- 
self, whose description of it, as given in his tracts, is 
adopted by our author. His own experiments, as de— 
scribed im the tract now before us, were made in the 
years 1786, 1787, and 1788. In ascertaining the resistance 
to different bodies, with such slow velocities as the ma- 
chine was capable of producing, generally from 3 to 20 
feet per second, Dr. Hutton employed a globe, a small and 
a large hemisphere, a cone, a cylinder, or flat disc, all 
made of pasteboard, and, lastly, a rectangular and a trian- 
gular plate of brass. All these bodies, except the first, 
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were placed in different positions, and the degree of re- 
sistance they met with from the air, during their revolu- 
tion, was very carefully noticed. The law of resistance, 
as deduced from these experiments, agrees remarkably with 
that determination of it which was obtained in the case 
of higher velocities by means of the-ballistic pendulum. —. 

The general results will be found in Dr. H.’s Mathema- 
tical Dictionary, under resistance. 

Tract XXXVII. ° Theory and practice of gunnery, 
as dependant on the resistance of the air. This tract 
contains a summary of the general conclusions deduced 
from the experiments recorded im the preceding treatise 
on gunnery; and, a regular and judicious application of 
those conclusions to the theory and practice of gunnery .- 
in general. 

The results here collected, we shall now, in a still more 
condensed form, present to our readers, under the per- 
suasion that many will be interested who have neither 
jeisure nor inclination to attend to the scientific investi- 
gation of the subject. 

We learn then from our author’s labours—1, That inflamed 
gunpowder expands itself with the velozity of abeut 5000 
feet per second, which is about double that assigned to it 
by Mr. Robins.—2, That, in discharging balls from can- 
non, the velocities of the balls increase with the charges 
of powder, to a certain degree, but that afterwards the 
velocity gradually diminishes as the charge is increased, 
till the bore is quite full of powder: that the quantity of 
ogg necessary to the production of the maximum ve- 
locity, is various according to the length of the guns 
employed ; a gun 28.5. inches long in the bore, requiring 
about 3, of its length of charge, or about 8.2. inches; 
one of 38.4. inches, .?;, or 4 of its length, or 9.5.; one 
of 57.7. 3. ofthe length, or 10.7. inches ; and one of 80.2. 
a charge of 3, of its length, or 12.1. inches, to produce 
the maximum effeot. 3. ‘That the velocity, with equal 
eharges, always increases as the gun is longer; but that 
the increase of the former is very small in comparison 
of that of the latter, the velocities being in a ratio be- 
tween the square and the cube-root of the lengths of 
the bore. 4. That the ranges increase in a much lower 
ratio than the velocity, the gun and elevation being the 
same; that very little is gained in the range, by merely 
though greatly increasing the length of the gun; that 
the range is nearly as the Sth rvot of the length of 
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the bore, so that there is only about a 7th part more 
range for a double length of gun; and that, c#teris pa- 
ribus, the time of the balls flight is nearly as the range. 
5. That the penetration of balls into blocks of wood, in 
the direction of the fibres, is proportional to the charges 
as far as to 4 0z.; but in a less ratio with 8 oz. and higher 
charges, differing in this respect from the theory of pe- 
netrations, which makes the depths penetrated propor- 
tional to the charges, or the square of the velocities, 
throughout. For this’ deviation, however, our author en- 
deavours to account, by the greater quantity of fibres 
driven before the ball in deeper penetrations. The true 
ratio of the penetrations, indeed, appears to be as the 
Jogarithms of the charges. 6. That with respect to range 
and velocity, no alteration is made by varying the weight 
of the gun, its length and bore remaining the same, nor 
by the use of wads, nor by different degrees of ramming, 
nor by firing the charge of powder in different parts of 
the gun; but that a very great difference in the velocity 
arises from a very small one in the windage, insomuch 
that, with the usual windage of only ={, of the calibre, 
no less than } or 4 of the powder escapes and is lost; 
and, as the balls are often smaller than the regulated 
size, it frequently happens that half the powder, and 
consequently a great part of its effect is lost by unne- 
cessary windage. ‘That balls are so greatly deflected 
from the line of their original projection, that in a range 
of a mile the deflection is between 300 and 400 yards, 
vr almost } of the range. 8. That the resistance of the 
air to the progress of bodies moving in it is so enormous, 
that many military projectiles, especially the smaller balls, 
do not range so far as _.th part of what they would 
do in empty space; that this resistance may be con- 
sidered as formed of three parts, the first and last of 
which are appreeiable, and haye been ascertained in 
these experiments. The vis enertia of the particles of 
air which the ball strikes in its course, the accumu- 
lation of elastic air before the ball, and the continued 
pressure of the air on the forepart of the ball, when its 
velocity issuch as to leave a vacuum, either partial or 
complete, behind it in its flight; that the resistances as 
determined by the experiment, differ very considerably 
from the results afforded by theory, the former always ex- 
ceeding the latter, in the slower motions by about 4 5th 
part, the excess increasing with the velocity until, at the 
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velocity of 1600, where it is greatest, the resistance by 
experiment is! to that indicated by the theory as 20.8 to 
1.—9. That the law of resistance, as determined by these 
experiments, appears to make very satisfactory ap- 
proaches to uniformity; the resistances themselves being 
m proportion to about the 2;4,th power of the velocities, 
and that with respect to balls of different sizes, the re- 
sistances encrease more than the ratio of the surfaces 
by about the 30th part. 10. That in comparing the 
high velocities with which the balls were discharged at 
the ballastic pendulum, with the slower motions of the 
whirling machine, the law of resistance was shewn to be 
similar in both cases, insomuch that the numbers result- 
ing from both sets of velocities form as it were the 
terms in different parts of one and the same general 
series of resistances ; and so regular were these terms, 
that it became easy, from the law of their increase, to 
fill up the intermediate pla¢es between 300 feet, the low- 
est of the pendulum velocities, and 20 feet the highest 
velocity of the whirling machine, and thus to form a 
table of all the resistances from a velocity of 5 feet per 
second to one ef two thousand. 

The principles thus laboriously and successfully de- 
duced, are next applied to various practical uses in nine- 
teen most interesting problems, in the masterly solutions 
of which many other important results are developed. 

The last paper in the collection is Tract XX XVIII. 
Miscellaneous practical problems, §c., illustrating some 
of the foregoing principles. 

These problems are thirty four in number, and some of 
them have been printed before. ‘They embrace a variety 
of subjects, which are treated, in general with our au- 
thor’s characteristic neatness and ability. 

Every one interested in acquiring a knowledge, or pro- 
moting the diffusion of science, will find abundant infor- 
mation on mathematical and philosophical subjects, in this 
work. It is a rich treasury in which the industrious student 
may calculate for frequent assistance without the fear of dis- 
appointment ; for here are not only deposited, the valua- 
ble supplies from the Doctor’s own mind, but a large 
store of sterling talents of many of his scientifie prede- 
cessors which he has improved, and rendered largely pro- 
ductive. 
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Art. VI.—Some details concerning General Moreau, and his fast 
moments: followed by a short biographical memoir. By Paut 
Svinive. Charged to accompany the General to the Continent. 
12mo. pp. 152. 6s. LongmanandCo, 1814. 


Pernars the sage curiosity evinced by the public for 
every particular relative toa hero so celebrated as General 
Moreau, may be a satisfactory apology for the publication 
of details in themselves not very interesting. ‘The courage, 
the modesty, and the talents of that great man, are topics 
with which the world has long been acquainted. The ser- 
vices he had rendered his country, and the personal indig- 
nities with which they had closed, were pledges that he 
could not look with indifference on the misfortunes under 
which it groaned. It would have been gratifying to the 
public to have learned how the negoviation was opened and 
conducted, which terminated in engaging him to serve 
against a tyranny that probably he ought not to have per- 
mitted solong. Mr. Svinine’s account does not seem quite 
so clear as it ought to have been. 


* Having lost the hope of seeing his country saved by some 
vigorous burst on the part of his countrymen in the interior of 
France, he thought it his duty to contribute to her salvation 
by uniting himself to a power to which no ambitious views 
with respect to France could be imputed, and which had taken 
up arms, only to repel the unjust aggression of which the 
latter had been the instrument. He consequently acceded to the 
wishes of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias ; but 
pieces implicit trust. in him, whose generons and magnanimous 

eart he was satisfied that he knew, he refused all the offers 
made to him by his Imperial Majesty's Minister to the United 
States, and would not make any preliminary stipulations : there 
being no bounds to his confidence in the Prince who invited 
him, and his motives being totally different from those which 
actuate military men under other circumstances, to enter into 
the service of a foreign power. 

* Perceiving that the field of action was about to open on the 
Continent, be felt how indispensable it was that he should be 
present on the theatre of military operations before the month 
of June, and I have several times heard him express an 
impatient anxiety to arrive soon enough for his counsels to be 
of some use. But at the same time his heart was agitated by 
cruel struggles, divided as he was between his duty to his 
country, aud the love he bore to his consort and child, who 
had- both been in France ten months for the sake of their 
health. He shuddered to leave those two cherished beings 
under what he called the claws of the tyrant, not being certain 
Whether his consort had received the letters in which he ime 
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formed her of his departure. But it seems that notwithstanding 
the great distance by which they were. separated, these great 
souls had understood each other, for in the month of May, 
General Moreau received from his lady a communication, the 
secret of which he alone was able to recognize, and of which 
none but she could have conceived the allegory; by this he 
saw that she supposed he must go, and that she had taken 
her measures accordingly. 

‘ At length he determined fo set out in the begining of 
June, The Russian minister immediately demanded from Admiral 
Cockburn a licence for an American vessel going to Europe 
with a messenger; the Admiral, to whom the secret of this 
voyage had been confided, readily afforded every necessary 
facility to it. All our anxiety was afterwards engrossed by the 
means ‘of concealing our projected departure from the knowledge 
of Napoleon’s Minister, who would not have failed either to 
despatch a French privateer to capture us, or to employ the 
whole power of his intrigues in order. to detain us. Our 
determination to wait the departure of the Minister of the United 
States, who was going to France in the Argus, occasioned dur 
own departure to be delayed some days, 

‘ At length on the 2ist day of June, I embarked with 
General Moreau at Hell Gate, on board the ship Hannibal, 
550 tons burthen, and one of the best sailers in the America 
marine, 

‘ We soon lost sight of the American coast, and a favours 
able wind brought us on the Ist of July to the Bank of 
Newfoundland, where we remained ten hours to fish for cod, 
a diversion which afforded some relief to the mind of General 
Moreau. From thence until we arrived off Gottenburg we did 
not see a single sail having a wind constantly favourable, and 
being surrounded by fogs whic’. seemed to protect us against 
the French and American privateers, from whom we had every 
thing to fear. I caused General Moreau to notice this, by 
telling him we were evidently under the Agis of Providence. 

‘On the 22d of July we made the coast of Norway, aud 
were hailed by an English frigate. It was the Hermodry, 
Captain Chatham. He, learnmg from me that General Morean 
was on board, leapt into his buat tu come and offer us all the 
services in his power. It was by him that Genersl Moreas 
was informed of the arrival of his consort in England, which 
entirely dispelled the cloud which had from time to time hung 
over his brow during the passage. Qu the 24th of July we 
entered the port of Gotteuburg.’ 


On General Moreau’s journey to join the allied armies, 
he received from the towns and military bodies through 
which he passed, not merely the admiration but the devo- 
tion of the people. He first saw the Crown Prince of 
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Sweden at Stralsund. ‘Their meeting was characteristic 
of the liveliest friendship. The ensuing extract will shew 
how entirely he must have been convinced of the estima-. 
tion in which he was held by the people of the continent. 


‘ He was atdinner with the commandant when the arrival of 
the Prince Royal was announced to him—he flew to meet him, 
but as soon as the Prince perceived him, he darted from his 
carriage, rushed into his arms, and lavished en him the warmest 
expressions of friendship; this. truly affecting interview drew 
tears from all eyes. From that moment, the first question which 
the Prince Royal put to those who addressed him, was, “ have 
you seen Moreau ?” 

‘ During the three days that these two great men passed 
together, they never quitted each other; they employed that 
interval in concerting the grand plan which is to give repose 
and happiness to the universe. On the following day, they went 
to visit the fortifications of Stralsund, and were present when 
the English troops entered into that town, under the command 
of General Gibbs. The General was very much satisfied at 
finding here Count Walmoden, with whom he had a long 
conference. It was then also, that we were joined by Colonel 
Rapatel, his former aide-de-camp. 

* We left Stralsund at three o'clock in the morning. What 
I have said of the manner in which Moreau was received in 
Sweden, scarcely affords an idea of the reception given him in 
Prussia: every one expressed, in his own way, the joy which 
his presence caused. The innkeepers refused his money—the 
post-masters furnished him their Best horses ;—scarcely did his 
carriage stop an instant ere it was surrounded by a multitude 
eager to see him and applaud him. He was far from ascribing 
to himself all this homage. “ These good people,” said he, 
“* prove by all these demonstrations, the hatred they bear to Bona- 

arte, and the desire which animates them to be for ever freed 
rom him.” The effect caused by his presence, produced several 
touching scenes, from among which, I shall only cite one, 
remarkable for its simplicity. At the gate of a small towr, 
an old greyhaired corporal asked me the name of the traveller 
whom I accompanied, and as soon as I had uttered that of 
General Moreau, he repeated it thrice with great signs of 
astonishment; then, with tears in his eyes, he eagerly seized 
the General’s hand, and, notwithstanding his efforts, repeatedly 
kissed it, calling him “ our father, our father.” He then 
called loudly to three invalids, who composed the whole guard 
of the gate, and formed them in line to salute the General, who 
was deeply affected by this simple and artless testimony of the 
interest which his presence inspired.’ 

Among the distinctions bestowed upon Moreau may Ife 
reckoned the condescensions he received from the prin- 
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cipal sovereigns of Europe. At Berlin he visited Prince 
Frederick of Prussia and at Koningsgrats, the Prince 
Royal. At-Prague his arrival was announced to the Em- 
peror Alexander just as his Majesty was going with the 
Emperor of Austria té the theatre. On the following morning 
at half. past eight, ‘ I had but a moment of time to apprize the 
General,’ says Mr. Svinine, ‘ of his Majesty’s arrival, when he 
entered the apartment and embraced him.’ Moreau was pre- 
sented by the Emperor to the grand duchesses of Weimar and 
Oldenburgh, to the Emperor of Austria, and to the King of 
Prussia. When presented to the Emperor Francis, that 
Prince took occasion to thank him for the moderation 
aud mildness he had shewn during the campaigns on the - 
Rhine, adding, that the personal character of the General, 
had very much diminished the evils of war.. The Em- 
peror Alexander himself conducted the King of Prussia, 
and, having introduced him to Moreau, the two sovereigns 
closeted themselves with him for two- hours: shewing, by 
their conduct, as well as their declarations, how much th 
admired his talents under the motives which bad induc 
him to join the allies. gard 

Those marks of simple respect were suitable rewards 
for the exulted mind which had declined all stipulations, 
and refused all artificial distinctions ; they were equally 
creditable to the judgment of the Emperor and the General. 
Moreau was deeply sensible of the extraordinary quali- 
ties of the Emperor of Russia, and, on hearing one of his 
Generals call him ‘ the best of Princes,’ he sharply replied, 
‘say the best of men, sir.’ 

The fatal catastrophe that terminated the brilliant career 
of this great man, happened two days after his junction 
with the army: we do not observe any incident among 
the details, that has not been copied already into the public 
papers, unless we except the facts of the Archduke Con- 
stantine condescending to visit him during the night previous 
to the accident, to inform him what he had Jearned of the 
enemy’s intentions, and that he was visited by the Duke of 
Cumberland shortly before his death. ‘iy 

The Biographical Memoir at the end; is a meagre and 
unworthy performance from any person claiming to have been 
acquainted with the General. Perhaps it does not contain a - 
single traitthat could not have been obtained from the Annual 
Registers. Biography can serve no useful purpose, unless 
it illustrates some historical obscurity, or some moral pria- 
ciple. ‘The panegyrists of Moreau do neither. We are not 
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led into any of his intimacies nor made acquainted with any 
peculiarities in his education or views, from which any 
practical inference might be drawn for the formation of a 
moral character ; and, as far as he is connected with historical 
facts, they seem rather inclined to increase our perplexity, 
than to furnish information. By the abuse directed against: 
Buonaparte, as his persecutor, it might be concluded that 
he was innocent of the charge of conspiring, with Pichegru 
and Georges, to seize upon the chief governor, and trans- 
port him to a foreign country ; but, according to the hints. 
delicately insinuated by Mr. Svinine, he was acquainted with 
the plot, and only differed with its contrivers, from ‘a wish 
to prepare for it by gradations, which should bring over his. 
own party.” There is not only a want of candour, but a 
want of every ingredient of faithful history, in this tempo- 
rising narration. If Moreau took the part here ascribed to 
him, the charges against Buonaparte of envy and a perse- 
cuting spirit, are disproved by the simple fact of his having 
failed to make use of the power with which he was armed. 
When he forgave the man who had conspired against his life, 
he practised an act of high generosity ; but what would have 
been then the act that these ‘ historians ’ required of him, 
if he had consented to let the arm, ready to deprive him of 
life, remain near his person. We call Buonaparte a tyrant, 
because he was guilty of injustice ; are we, however quali- 
fied to judge, if we cannot be just ourselves? and can we 
be just, if we refuse to give him credit for moderation, in 
sparing the life of an enemy whom he might have destroyed ? 
Moreau is equally abused if he is made to have accepted par- 
don for an act which he did not commit. We think there is 
a want of both courage end consistency, in endeavouring to 
conceal what it would have been more honorable to avow 

We admire Brutus not more for his having attacked an 
usurper, who had trampled upon the liberties of his country, 
and erected himself into its tyrant, than for the open avowal 
of the deed ; and we do not glory in our own Russels and 
Sydneys, because they were belied and persecuted sufferers 
in the cause of liberty, but because they were really guilty 
ef being its champions, and suffered as its martyrs. 
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Art. VI.—Voyage dans le Nord de I’ Europe, fe. A Journey in the 
North of Europe, consisting of Excursions in Norway and Sweden, in 
the year 1807 ; with a descriptive account of,the extraordinary scenery 
of the country, and the costume and manners of the Le to 
which is added an Appendix, containing historical and philoso- 
ose observations, and itineraries of the routes. By A. Lamotte. 

‘ith fifteen plates and a map of Norway. Octavo, pp. 384, 15s, 
Hatchard, 1813. 


M. Lamotte states several: reasons why Nofway is an 
interesting object to the traveller, and, in order to inspire 
confidence in his narrative, he informs his readers that it has 
been drawn up from his own personal observations. This 
calls upon him to assign the reasons for his journey, and 
places him in the society, in quality of compagnon de 
voyage, of two young gentlemen just quitting the university 
of Oxford. Letters of naturalization having been procured 
for our author, and an ample supply of letters of introduc- 
tion for the whole party, they embarked at Harwich, on 
board the Royal George packet, on the Ist of July, 1807, 
attended only by the valet of one of the gentlemen. 

Itseems that the voyage was undertaken from a persuasion 
that a young Englishman is not qualified for society at home, 
until he has taken a journey of some sort abroad ; and the 
Scandinavian peninsula was chosen to give the last polish to 
our Oxonians, because, at that time, it was almost the only 
part of Europe to which a Briton had access. We are not 
informed that any one of the company had any particular 
object in view, or made any particular science his study. It 
was a mere party of pleasure ; the information, therefore, 
that the book affords, is quite of a desultory kind, and, per- 
haps, would hardly be worth repeating, if it related to any 
country less deserving regard than Norway, at this moment. 

Previous to entering upon his narrative, M. Lamotte en- 
deavours to guard his reputation from the consequences of 
_ suspicions which might arise against him, on account of 
a few occasional freedoms that may have broken through his 
philosophical remarks, by abjuring, most indignantly, the 
designation of modern philosopher. We will venture to say, 
that the world is so nearly tired of quarrelling, that the 
gentleman need entertain no apprehensions on that score. 
He has, indeed, interspersed some very excellent observa- 
tions throughout his book, but even in a period of greatea 
warmth, his chivalrous abjuration would have saved him 
from any reproach on that account ; for all the professors of 
his school propagate valuable and philosophical sentiments 
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when they follow their own sober judgments; they only 
quarrel with philcsophy, when it is broached by the Secte 
Encyclopedique. 

After a passage of four days, our travellers arrived at 
Gottenburg, without any adventure or mistake to interrupt 
the immediate business of narrative and description. Ac- 
cordine'y, after a few remarks upon thyt city, neither very 
new nor interesting, they departed, with an impression that 
Gotte:burg might, ina certain degree, be considered as a 
colony dependant upon London. All the young people of 
taste have their cloaths made there, and the science of taking. 
their measure, and adjusting their proportions by a proper 
scale, to transmit them to their several embellisseurs, is an 
affair of great moment. Both Jadies and gentlemen pride 
themselves upon wearing the English costume, and the spirit 
Anglais is so predominant, that even their houses are insured 
in the British capital against fire. ‘ 

As our travellers happened to have a very large and heavy 
calash, which, owing to the steepness of the mountains, and 
the rickety state of the bridges in Norway, they found in- 
convenient and dangerous, M. Lamotte recommends all 
who may be inclined to take that tour in future, to provide 
themselves with the lightest carriage they can procure. The 
instructions to tourists do not greatly differ from what are 
necessary to be observed in almost all journies in unfre- 
quented countries ; only, that as Norway is seldomer visited 
by strangers, than perhaps any other part of Europe, those 
few rules ought to_be attended to with greater exactness. 
Unless in journies to be performed on foot, an undertaking 
not very inviting in a land of wolves, travellers should pur- 
chase their own carriages, and hire their own drivers, which 
is always easy to be accomplished in the frontier towns. ‘To 
this precaution should be added that of sending a messenger 
always one day forward, to provide relays aud ensure re- 
freshments. ‘The orders, in this case, should be very pre- 
cise, and be given in writing, and care should be taken that 
no avant-courier is more than one day in advance, for, 
should any accident keep the travellers more than three hours 
beyond the time appointed, the peasants are at liberty to 
retire with their horses, in which event, a useless expence 
may be incurred, and perhaps several days be Jost before 
fresh relays can be obtained. There being no posts, no re- 
gwar conveyance whatever, care must be taken to provide 
harness; for the peasants use tle most miserable cords 
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instead, and frequently have nothing better:than rope-ends 
knotted together. 

Arrived at Trollhittan on the Icft bank of the Gotha, the 
tourists stopped to survey the beauties of its cataracts. The 
faJl of tie river is nearly perpendicular from a height of 
about thirty feet, in the midst of rocks of granite, and is 
repeated three or four times in the course of a quarter of a 
league. Whatever pleasure an idle amateur may derive from 
so picturesque an object, the author wittily observes that 
it is not exactly to the taste of the merchant, who can see no 
beauties in a river, without a smooth and navigable stream for 
the transport of merchandize. What nature has refused in 
this case, art has supplied, and a canal has been construcied 
in the iace oi great difliculties, which does the highest honor 
to the science and perseverance of the Swedish nation. A 
communication between the lake Wenner and the port of 
Gottenburg is indispensable, in order to transport the timber, 
iron, and copper, upon the commerce of whieh, the country 
depends, A canal three quarters of a league in length, has 
been excavated with the sluices and basins necessary to 
lower vessels from a height of oie hundred and ten feet— 
the difference between the upper fall and the level of the 
river. There are, in the whole, eight basins, dug out of the 
solid rock, some of which are sixty feet in depth. 

Trollhattan is placed in a dull and barren situation, and 
amongstitssterile rocks. Sir Thomas DykeAckland employed 
his pencil here with great taste. This part of the work, as well 
as the whole journey through Norway, is embellished with 
fifteen’ views, from that gentleman’s portfolio, delicately 
engraved by Mr. George Cooke. Frederickshald, on the Nor- 
wegian frontier, is rendered sacred im history, by the tomb 
of Charles X11, which is sbewn to strangers who visit the 
city, and consists simply of a wooden cross, about three feet 
high, raised on the spot where that extraordinary warrior 
received bis death wound, and supported by a piece of rock 
bearing the King’s cypher, C.R. Our autlior has selected 
this tomb, for the vignette to his title page. it is related 
that when Sir Sidney Smith trod upon the sacred ground, 
the sympatiiy of heroism prostrated him to the earth, and 
the Hlero of St Jean d’Acre, kissed the clod that covered 
the remains of Charles the Great of Sweden. 

A journey so barren of incidents and objects, cannot be 
read without regret that our travellers did not collect a few 
particulars relative to the grand cataract of Halislund, be- 
tween Frederickshald and Moss. MM. Lamette passes it by 
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observing that it is perhaps the most considerable in Europe ; 
and that, after falling from a height of sixty feet over fright - 
ful rocks, it turns a great number of saw mills, and a curious 
clock belonging to M. Rosenkrantz. 

Norway is divided into four provinces, Bergen, Christian- 
sand, Agger-huus, and Drontheim, each having a separate 
capital. Christiania the capital of Agger-huus, isa com- 
mercial city, and, in our author’s opinion, has much the 
appearance of Salisbury. Commerce contrives to bring the 
porter of London, and the wines of Champagne and Bour- 
deaux to Christiania; but in Sweden and Norway, as in all 
other countries, commerce scems to be carried on for the 
benefit of a few only, whilst the great mass of the population 
are all the worse for it: the drink ofthe common pcople is 
water. The poor here, as with us in London, are the filthiest 
creatures that can be imagined, Mr. Lamotte passes a severe, 
but common censure upon these wretched beings ; he repeats 
the proverb, that ‘ Poverty is not vice, but uncleanliness is,’ 
especially in places where water is abundant. It should 
however, be recollected, that cleanliness is the creature of 
decent pride, which it is the business of every vulgar trafficker 
in a seaport, to destroy in the people under him, in order that 
he may “ get them” or “ keep them,” which ever the phrase 
is, at the smallest possible expence. Vainly may we expect 
that where a people are forbidden the enjoyments of life, 
they will take any pleasure, in making themselves look decent 
to please others. During the stay of the travellers in Chris- 
tiania, they were invited to a gala, given by M. and Mad. 
Collet to the principal people of the city, which demon- 
strated, at the same time, the taste, and the hospitality, of 
the Norwegians; indeed the many civilities and general 
attention the visitors received whilst they remained in that 
city, prove that politeness and urbanity are not engrossed 
cutirely in the south. 

The wild scenery around the country is described to be 
awfully sublime, but the author’s enthusiam was not excited 
until he reached the lake Miossién, which he considers as the 
most delightful part of his journey. 


* Imagine a piece of water, a hundred miles in length, and a mile 
or two broad, enclosed within two ranges of high mountains, infinitely 
varied in their aspects, and you may form an idea of the lake Miossién. 
A road following the different undulations of the shore, places the 
tourist in a situation to command an extended view of this 
sheet of water, and the grandeur of the rocks that tower above 
him. The mountains are covered as with a verdant carpet consisting 
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‘of millions of young pines, which grow until they are large enough to 
cut, and the scene is frequentiy diversified, by the appearauce of a 
frightful rock, forcing the shade of its frowning and wrinkled front, 
along the azure stream.’ 


The views of this part of the journey, and of the ertrance 
into the valiey of Guldbrandsdalen are extremely fine. The 
<dlescriptions are too long to insert. 

Grand and magnificent objects every where presented 
themselves. | 


* Guldbrandsdalen is a deep and narrow valley, about one hundred 
miles in length, and reaches from the (southern) commencement of 
the Lake Moissién, us far as the Norwegian Alps, called Defra Fiaill. 
This valley is bounded in all its s:auosities by the river Lough or 
Laagen, which, by its depth, and the volume of its waters occasioned 
hy the melting of the snows, is in harmony with the grandeur of the 
surrounding objects. The masses of granite that flank both sides of 
the river, are sometimes so steep, that they assume all the appearance 
of awall. Their height does not appear to be so great as it really is 
in effect, owing to the continuity of the masses ; but it is really enor- 
mous, sometimes two or three thousand, feet, or more. The truth is, 
that when the eye is familiarized to those vast objects, it does not 
easily adjust the scale of its measurement to those to which it was 
before accustomed. It becomes hafituated to the grand, and ceases 
to be surprised ; and objects to whick it has been used, appear to he 
diminished. On turning toward the driver and the servant, they ap- 
peared to be reduced some inckes in size, and when the fatigued eye 
turned towards one’s self, the individual could hardly distinguish him- 
self in his ordinary proportions. May not this effect enable us to 
trace the principle which affects young persons, when emerging from 
the shades of retired life, they enter, for the first time, iyto public 
life, to behold the spacious and the grand. Are the shame and abash- 
ment that they experience, any thing more than the comparative view 
which they insensibly take of themselves, and the surrounding objects, 
and whick impressing them strongly with the idea of their own com- 
parative insignificance, first excites the desire of concealment, which 
not being able to effect, the feeling contrives an escape for itself, by 
surmounting the -heeks in the form of a veil, and covering the whole 
countenance with humility and confusion.’ 

The simplicity of manuers which yet reigns in the interior 
of Norway, is exemplified in the fact of there being no 
species of hotellerie whatever for strangers, but the farm- 
houses, and there they are so little acquainted with the art 
of charging, that when the guide calls for his bill, the only 
account he gets is, verbally, ‘ what he pleases.” When the 
hosts are paid, ‘ they testify their pleasure, by a hearty shake 
of the hand; and M. Lamotte says, that never haviig seen 
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a contrary feeling, he docs not know how they express their 
disapprobation. 

Both sexes of the Norwegians are described as small and 
meagre, owing to the excessive length of their winters, and 
the necessity they are under of shutting themselves up in 
hot rooms. ‘The men are thick lipped, with carroty beards 
and eyebrows, and their colour is pallid and sickly rather 
than fair; the women have delicate features, but they grow 
pale and freckled. In character, the author thinks he des- 
cribes them quite correctly, when he represents the inhabi- 
tants ef Guldbrandsdalen as forming a direct contrast to the 
natives of England. | 

* The leading feature of their disposition is levity ; they are as vo- 
latile as an Englishman is serious; as anxious to keep the tongue 
always in motion, ashe is to keep his always quiet ; as inquisitive 
and forward, as he is absent aud reserved ; as fond of every thing 
light and showy, as he is of what is plain and dull; they prefer po- 
verty to the cares attendant upon riches; the Briton hates poverty, and 
will make great sacrifices to gain riches: in fine, the one loves peace, 
the other giory; the one idlencss, the other activity ; one caresses 
sloth as an amiable negligenee, and the other detests it as a capital 
vice: nor is the contrast yet complete, for, in the caverns and valleys 
of Guldbrandsdalen, the security is as perfect as it was in Britain in 
the days of Alfred, when a purse of gold might be hung by the road 
side, without the danger of removal, whilst, in the neighbourhood of 
London or Paris, no such security can be found.’ 

One of the most picturesque views in the journey, serves to 
memorialize 2 hazard the travellers were exposed to, for want 
of being conscious of their danger, but which certainly will not 
be overlooked by any future traveller through Norway, inte 
whose hands this book may fall. 

‘ Between Losnaes and Kestad,’ says M. Lamotte, 

‘isa bridge highly worthy cf attention, called Strom-Broc. It is 
placed upon a precipice to unite two rocks, over which the rvad passes 
across an abyss «hundred feet deep and fifty broad. This bridge con- 
sisted of nothing but very Jong trees thrown over the gulph, being 
covered again with cross beams, half rotten, and trembling with 
decay. Our clumsy ealash being much heavier than the country plea- 
sure cart, having six horses, and at least as many men, gave the obl 
scaffolding such a shock, that if 1 had had any idea of our situation at 
the moment, would have made my hair stund on end. Jt shook and bent 
under our weight, at the moment when imy. enthusiastic companions, 
absorbed by a really superb view, culling upon the driver to stop, gave 
us an opportunity of comprehending the risk we run.’ 

It appears that they were at that moment elevated the 
height of » hundred tect above 2 rocky reservoir, where 
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a congregation of cataracts and streams assembled in bil- 
lowy contention to carry on successiul ‘war against the 
rocks themselves ; they soon decide upon the propriety of 
indulging their sublime contemplations in a place of greater 
safety. ‘The scene is well drawn, but it is rather too long 
to translate. 

In pursuing their journey by Dofra-fiill, towards Dron- 
theim, M. Lamotte was preyeated by a fall from accom- 
panying his friends to the summit of the celebrated Nor- 
wegian glacier Snee-hutten ; he therefore proceeded a stage 
forward, and employed the interval in memoranduning 
his observations upon the costume and manners of the 
natives, all of which, if they say little for their refinement, 
are highly complimentary to their patriotism, piety, 
and good disposition. Notwithstanding cur author had 
occasionally complained of excessive heat, one of tle first 
articles of comfort before he couid sit down to supper at 
Toste, in the month of August, was a good fire. For 
nine months in the year the houses are surrounded ‘with 
snow, and nature is scarcely ever seen without a wintery 
face. The snow is frequently so high, that the passage 
out of the house, is by way of the chimney, and the people 
of that part of the glaciers which lies between Moss-iuiis 
and ‘Toste having few opportunities of consuming the fresh 
air in their dwellings, make uo provision for admitting it. 
‘Their windows are not constructed to open, and in order 
to correct the fetid and unwholesome smelis that collect, 
it is a part of daily cleanliness to spread odoriferous herbs, 
or aromatics, over their floors. Sometimes the juniper 
berry is trodden under foot, and sometimes the brancies of 
fir. ‘The state of the brute creation, as it is described by 
our author, does not seem, in any respect, to be more desi- 
yable than that of man, in these frozen regions. Having 
seldom any hay, and it being uecessary to keep as many 
good things as possible for the human species, the oats 
are withheld for the use of man. ‘The horses are supplied 
with a simall quantity of salt which they lick from a stone 
that they are lashe: to, in order to correci the crudities of 
the gross and miserable herbs that they feed upon, when 
they are turned loyse among the rocks to suilit for tmem- 
selves. 

‘iy. Lamotte’s ‘{cllow-travellers furnisaed littie inte- - 
resting inivrmation in consequence of teis visit to the 

eak, and except stopping occ:sioually to aad to the num- 
Son of their pleasing views, nothing occurred to interrupt 
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the progress of our travellers towards Dronthcim, where 
they arrived on the 8th of August, having employed little 
more than four weeks in the entire passage from Gotten- 
burg to the northern capital of Norway, where, after this 
rapid movement, they took up their abode for nine days, and re- 
ceived all the politeness and attention exercised towards 
persons who have respectable letters of introduction. Among 
the persons by whom they were entertained ; particular 
mention is made of his excellency General Van Kraagh, 
the Governor and Lieutenaut General Count Schmettow. 

For a journey intended to be published, greater pains 
ought to have been taken in collecting particulars relotive 
to this interesting spot, and it is due io the reader for the 
trouble of following ali the vagaries of M. Lamotie’s 

*n. Dronthcim is well secured in case of attack; is 
el handsome, and well built, and has an antique 
cathedral. At Crogh’s Minde is a fine cataract, eighty 
feet in the fall. Another in the neighbourhood is still higher ; 
however as these were discovered in a promenade round 
the governor’s grounds after diuner, we should have known 
nothing about them, but for the accident of that officer 
having chosen to give his entertainment at his country- 
‘house. The principal events noted at Drontheim were the 
two social parties. Their gaicty and vivacity may be 
argued from a single specimen of the charaeters at Count 
Schmettow’s masquerade, many of which were extremely 
well chosen. An egg merchant was so importunate tu 
secure custom, that he always contrived to crack the shell 
ever those he solicited, who experienced a sudden fear 
of having their dress soiled, before they discovered that the 
contents of the egg was nothing more than a little perfumed 
water. 

After some complaints on the badness of the roads, and 
2 few upimportant observations on the agriculture of the 
country, the author relates a visit to the famous copper 
mines at Révaas, which has so little novelty that it was 
hardly worth making public. The church of Révaas is of 
an octagon form ; the pews rise in the manner of an amphi- 
theatre ; the pulpit is placed upon the altar, and the organ 
shove that. A copper ange!, blowing a trumpet, serves for 
the vane, and it has certain other peculiarities designed by 
the inhabitants to shew that the sciences of mineralogy and 
mechanics are cultivated in their town. Our philosopher 
is rather witty upon the negligent picty or languid zeal of 
the good retormers of Révaas, who, it seems, amidst the 
mereantile emblems with which they have decorated their 
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church, did not forget a portrait of Luther, the father of 
reform ; but instead of arming him with a thunderbolt, as 
anemblem of divine wrath ; or the Bible, as the emblem 
of truth, or of placing him in the act of devotion or medi- 
tation, or of resisting the devil, they have contented them- 
selves with having displayed him in the attitude of calmly 
sniffing a pinch of snuff, in order to display a very fine 
diamond that shines on his little finger. ‘It is seldom,’ 
says our traveller, ‘ that Catholic saints are painted in so 
sensual an attitude.” If he means merely that they are 
are not painted so, perhaps our innocent Norwegians will 
not dispute the point with him. 

The journey from Drontheim was performed over a 
road to the eastward of that by which the travellers arrived, 
and they found the country richer than they had seen it in 
the vicinity ef the glaciers. Whatever was the «ultimate 
design of their travels; the moment was now approaching 
when it was necessary to turn their attention to other ob- 
jects. Copenhagen, the capital of the government, whose 
protection they had for some time enjoyed, had been bom— 
barded by their countrymen. ‘The sound reached iheir ears 
on the 26th of August, not indeed attended by those un- 
pleasant circumstances that might have been expected from 
any other people than the subjects of the king of Denmark ; 
but by such as indicated and afterwards terminated in their 
arrest. At first they were detained as spies on account of 
the drawings that they had taken, and when they had 
acquitted themselves of that charge they were admitted on 
parole as prisoners of war. Some peculiar instances of 
delicacy are related to the honour of the Danish officers 
employed on this service. Kenigsberg was appointed dy 
the Danish government as the depot for British prisoners, 
and thither a young officer was appointed to conduct them. 

On the journey to Konigsberg, M. Lamotte discovered a 
few points of resemblance between the Norwegians and the 
English. They are equally good sailors; they can tipsily 
equally as well; and what is more, a Norwegian is as noisy 
in his cups as the truest Englishman in the world. Proba- 
bly, the cheerfulness and good humour of this people may 
be, in some measure, traced to the abundance of light to 
which they are accustomed. They never had Mr. Pit tor 
aiminister. Their houses, says our author, resembie lan- 
terns, so entirely are they surrounded with windows. The 
winter at Konigsberg begins on tae l4th of October, and 
the 13th is held as a fair, to take leave of the summer sea- 
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son. It is considered that the snow falls ten times before 
the frost is completely set in. 

A petition having been dispatched to the government 
by our traveilers after their detention, setting forth the 
hardships of thew case, an order from the king arrived on 
the Sth of November, for their liberation. During their 
stay at Konigsberg, they had been so tortunate as to fall 
into the society of Esmark and Stockileet; the former had, 
im 1800, ascended Suce-hutten, and by the barometcr ob- 
served its height io be 8,120 feet above the level of the sea; 
the latter is the translater of several of Voltaire’s pieces into 
Danish : they likewise enjoyed the society of several other 
Jiterary and agreeable friends. Having been allowed two 
days to prepare fer their departure, and the mauner of 
communicating the information of his majesty’s litention 
being equally well calculated to strengthen the impres- 
sions that they had constantly entertained of the- affection- 
ate gencrosity of the people they had visited, they could 
not help regretting most sensibly these circumstances which 
had broken the friendship between the respective nations. 

The party, once more arrived at Gottenburg, resolved to 
make the tour of Sweden before they embarked for “ng- 
land. They visited Stockholin, Upsal, Dannemora, the 
kiterary society in the capital, and some literary men; saw 
the arsenals and the mines, and returned to Gottenburg in 
twenty-four days. There, whilst waiting for a wind, the 
author made many reflections, for which, as they couid,have 
been made any where cise, and upon any other pecasion as 
wellas upon this journey, we reier the reader to the work 
vtself. 

M. Lamotte has appended some articles that may be 
amusing to students of Norwegian antiquities and a useful 
itinerary for the benefit of travellers, winch, in some mea- 
eure, atone for the obvieus meagreness of the work. There 
are instances of inattention which could herdly be passer 
over Without censure, upiess other circumstances occurred 
to plead in their extenuation. It is unnecessary to cite 
more than the false orthography of ‘ Dovre Fiekl’ for 
* Dofra-fidll, but this hecomes a high offence against 
diterary taste, when the orthography of the letter press and 
views are not uniform with each otuer. We shall limit our 
strictures in consideration of the liberality evinced in getting 
ap the work, and particularly in regard to the number and 
execution of the pirates. As a reason for haying written his 
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book in French rather than English, Mr. Lamotte says, that 
he doubted whether, in an acquired language, he could 
fitid te airiness of style, necessary to render it as piquant as 
he could write it in his mother toigue. We think he could 
not, and we have no desire to read it in English. 





Art. VII.—Essay on the Theory of the Earth, translated from the 
French of M. Cuvier, by Robert Kerr, F. R.S. and F. A. S. Editib. 
With Mineralogical Notes, and an Account of Cuvier’s Geolovical 
Discoveries, by Professor Juumeson, Octave. pp. 265, 8s. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh . 1813. 


[ Concluded from page 94.) 


In considering the structure of the earth and the formation 
of mountains, it is impossible to avoid tracing the effects 
of the general deluge. t appears to be a general law in the 
material natures, that the greater and more frequent the 
production of their compositions are, the longer time will be 
required to bring them to solidity and maturity. If, as our 
experience teaches us, the powers of matter, require such a 
length of time to produce the small compositions, which 
arise before our .eyes, what an immense period of time 
must be required, in the formation of the masses of greater 
physical bodies, and how much must our ideas he exalted, 
of the length of that period, when we conceive, that these 
masses, and their systems, represent, according to the 
gradations of those systems, a chain of magnitudes, of which, 
one, in proportion to the succeeding one, is almost always small 
and insignificaut. If any system of physical bodies, is te 
acquire a solid state of order, it is requisite, that all the 
combinations precede the positions and imoticns of the single 
parts of the system, from whence arise their great collisions 
or essential changes in the arrangement of the whole. ‘This 
presupposes necessarily, not only the first formation of a 
system, the origin and augmentation of its primary bedy, 
but also many resolutions of the physical bodies, and smaller 
systems, subject to that system. Now itis well known, that 
the periods requisite for the completion of such a single revo- 
lution, in the systems of the lower orders, which we are 
enabled to survey, are, in our view not inconsiderable ; they 
are trifling however in comparison, to the periods of eir- 
ewation of the parts of a much further extended system 
of anext higher order; and those are again trifling in com- 
parison to the periods of circulation of the parts of still higher 
systems, aud so on im progression. If then an enormous time 
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be require: to give a lasting state to the systems of the lowest 
orders, by the consequences of many revolutions and com- 
binations of the positicns of their parts, how inexpressibly 
great must the time be, which is required for the firm 
establishment of such a state throughout the universe. 

No doubt éan be entertained that such a state of sta- 
bility must at one time exist, and that matter per se, 
bas, from the begiuning of its motions, constantly approach- 
ed ii, and perhaps still always approaches it; for the 
powers of matter themselves have, from the commence- 
ment, constantly tended to connect all those parts, which 
were capable of being connected by their acquired mo- 
tions, and relative positions ; they therefore gradually de- 
creased the number of detached bodies and systems ; they 
simplified their motions; they separated themselves from 
each other by enormous spaces: they must have intro- 
duced in the course of time, gradually all those combi- 
nations of bodies and systems, from which certain collisions, 
and essential changes in their arrangement arise ; and the 
last effort in magno, must therefore tend to produce in 
all bodies and systems which are included in the uni- 
verse, such exactly measured and harmonic motions, by 
which all infraction and eruption of the single causes in 
one another, all the perpetual disorder and confusion which 
one body could effect in the course of another, are ba- 
nished for ever from the universe. 

From these reflections the conclusion must be drawn, 
that the present surface of the earth was not produced by 
a slow progressive cause, but by a sudden and instantaneous 
one. In regard to the formation of the strata, and 
especially of the more ancient of which the crust of the earth 
is formed, we cannot reconcile ourselves exactly to the 
theory as laid down by M. Cuvier. He supposes that the 
strata, were originally in a horizontal position, and that 
they have attained their present reduced positions, by sub- 
sidiarics that have taken place over the surface of the earth. 
On this head we coincide in the opinion of Professor Jame- 
son, who considers the present inclined position of the strata, 
tobe,their original one, although it must be allowed that 
the inclination of the strata in some particular places bear 
evident traces of some powerful operation of nature. 
In all those places where schistus rocks appear, the 
strata of this mountain species are divided in very in- 
clined positions. The different mountain species of the 
Schwarzwald—the mountains of Bavaria—the Apennines, 
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and many; others indeed most of the mountains which belong 
to this class, form, with very few exceptions, considerable 
angles with the horizon. Even the strata of less elevated 
mountains, for example, many coal mountains are placed 
by demolitions or other violent accidental causes, in per- 
pendicular positions, as for instance, at Gelsnerstone and 
Soashead near Edinburgh. 

When we are capable of tracing perpendicular and 
oblique strata to a great extent, the foregoimg statement 
enables us to deduce the important observation, that their 
component materials, retain their identity, so that the 
highest parts of the strata are not different from their 
lowest. Hence it has been observed, that the perpendicular 
strata, of which the mountains that surround Montblanc, 
consist, are constituted exactly the same in their highest 
parts as in their lowest. 

In regard to the importance of investigating the fossil 
remains of quadrupeds, M. Cuvier says, 


‘ It is ebvious that the fossil remains of the bones of 
quadrupeds must lead to more rigorous conclusions than any 
other remains of organized bodies, and that for several reasons. 

‘ In the first place, they indicate much more clearly the 
nature of the revolutions to which they have been subjected. 
The remains of shells certainly indicate that the sea has once 
existed in the places where these collectios have been formed: 
But the changes which have taken place in their species, when 
rigorously enquired into, may possibly have been occasioned by 
slight changes in the nature of the fluid in which they were 
formed, or only in its temperature, and may even have arisen 
from other accidental causes. We can never be pefectly assured 
that certain species, and even genera, inhabiting the hottom 
of the sea, and cccupying certain fixed spaces for a longer or 
shorter time, may not have been driven away from these by 
other species or genera. 

‘ In regard to quadrupeds, on the contrary, every thing is 
precise. The appearance of their bones in strata, and still more 
of their entire carcases, clearly establishes that the bed in which 
they are found must have been previcusly laid dry, or at least 
that dry land must have existed in its immediate neighbourhoad. 
Their disappearance as certainly announces that this stratum 
must have been inundated, or that the dry land had ceased 
to exist in that state. It is from them, therefore, that we learu 
with perfect certainty the important tact of the repeated irruptions 
of the sea upon the land, which the extraneous fossils and 
other productions of marine origin could not of themselves have 
proved; and, by a careful investigation of them, we may hope 
to ascertain the number and the epochs of those irruptions of 
the sea. 
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‘ Secondly, the nature of the revolutions which have changed 
the surface of our earth, must have exerted a more powerful 
action upon terrestrial quadrupeds than upen marine animals. 
As these revelations have consisted chiefly in changes of the 
bed of the sea, and as the waters must have destroyed all the 
quadrupeds which they reached, if their inuption over the land 
was general, they must have destrcyed the entire class, or if 
confined only to certain continents at one time, they must have 
destroyed at least all the species inhabiting these continents, 
without having the same effect upon the niarine animals. On 
the other hand, millions of aqvotic animals may have been left 
q@iie dry, or buried in newly-iormed strata, or thrown violently 
on the coasts, while their races may have been still preserved 
in more peaceful parts of th: sea, whence they might again propa- 
gate and spread after the a2:stion of the water had ceased. 

* Thirdly, this more complete action is also more easily ascer= 
tiuined and demonstrated; because, as the number of terrestrial 
qucdrupeds is limited, and as most of their species, at least the 
large oues, are well knowh, we can more easily determine whether 
fossil bones, belong toa specics which still exists, or to one that is 
now lest. As on the other hand we are still very far from being 
acquainted with ail the testaceous animals and fishes belonging to the 
sea, and as we probably still remzin ignorant of the greater part of 
those which live in the extensive dceps ef the ocean, itis impossible 
to know, with any certainty, whether a species found in a fossil state 
may not still exist somewere alive. Hence some naturalists persist 
im giving the name of oceanic or pelagic shells to be/emnizes and cornua- 
ammonis, and some other genera, which have not hitherto been found, 
except in the fossil state, in ancient strata; meanmg by this, that al- 
though these have not as yet been found in a living or recent state, it is 
because they imhabit the bottom of the ocean, far beyond the reach 
of our nets.’ 


We are perfectly aware of the necessity of the know- 
ledge of fossils, to obtain a correct geological view of the 
surface of the globe; and the nature of these fossils can 
indicate the epoch of the formation of the strata, and 
the manner in which it took place. The Egyptian priests 
observed the immense quantity of fossil shells, in the vi- 
cinity of Memphis, and they drew the conclusion, that 
the waters of the sea had recovered their district, and 
that the whole of lower Egypt, was a country newly 
forsaken by the sea: subsequent investigation has however, 
determined that the fresh water of the exhausted lakes 
has also deposited many of these fossils; a satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomenon can be found, in. suppo- 
sing, that after the complete retreat of the waters of the 
ocean from those districts, lakes of fresh water were formed, 
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ef which we behold such a cansiderable number on the 
surface of the globe. The motion of the waters of the 
lakes, continually acting upon the banks, by degrees 
lowered. them, and, by this operation, the fossil; shells, and 
other objects, thus formed anteriorly in the seas, were 
disengaged, and carried with the fluvial: shells into the 
new strata, or beds. Our surprise ought therefore not te 
be excited, on finding in these strata marine mixed with 
fluvial shells. 

The debris of the fluvial fossils of the gnimals and 
vegetables of the continents, would be carried along by 
the same causes as in all the other lakes and seas, the 
same phenomena will have happened in all those places, 
where lakes of fresh water were formed, after the retreat 
of the sea. 

This defintion appears to us more conformable to 
acknowledged facts, than that of many geologists, who 
suppose that the sea has often returned to cover these 
districts, and formed the inferior beds of Gyps, that it re- 
tired and was succeeded by fresh waters, which deposited 
the superior beds of Gyps, and that tlfe sea which depo- 
sited the great calcareous beds, returns, and deposits ma- 
rine shells similar to those found in stones. 

M. Cuvier now proceeds to examine the small probability 
. of discovering new species of larger quadrupeds, and on 
these heads we consider his arguments most decisive. 
He says, 

‘If there still remained any great continent to be discovered, we 
might perhaps expect to be made acquainted with new species of large 
quadrupeds ; among which, some might be found more or less similar 
to those, of which we find the exuvie in the bowels of the earth. But 
it is merely sufficient to glance the eye over the map of the world, and 
observe the innumerable directions in which navigators have traversed 
the ocean, in order to be satisfied that there does not remain any large 
land to be discovered, -unless it may be situated towards the antarctic 
pole, where eternal ice necessarily torbids the existence of animal life. 

* Hence, it is only from the interiors of the large divisions of the 
world, already known that we can now hope to procure any quadrupeds 
hitherto unknown. But a very little reflection will be sufficient to 
convince us that our hopes from thence are not much better founded, 
than from the larger islands. 

* Doubtless, European travellers cannot easily penetrate through 
vast extents of countries, which are either uninhabited, or peopled 
only with ferocious tribes ; and this is peculiarly the case in regard to 
Africa. But there is nothing to prevent the animals themselves from 
seaming in all directions, and penetrating tothe coasts. Even although 
Crit. Rey. Vol. 5, April, 1814. 2L 
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great chains of mountains may intervene between the coasts and the 
interior deserts, these musf certainly be broken in some parts, to 
allow the rivers to pass through ; and in these burning deserts, the ani- 
tals naturally follow the courses of the rivers. The inhabitants of the 
coasts must also frequently penetrate inland along the rivers, and will 
quickly acquire a knowledge of all the remarkable living creatures, 
even to the very sources of these rivers, either from personal obser- 
vation, or by intercourse with the inhabitants of the interior. At no 
period of our history, therefore, could civilized nations frequent the 
coasts ef larfe countries for any length of time, without gaining some 
tolerable knowledge of all the animals they contained, or, at least, of 
such as were any way remarkable for their size or configuration. This 
reasoning is supported by well known facts. Thus, although the- 
ancients seem never to have passed the mountains of Imaus, or to have 
crossed the Ganges towards the east of Asia, and never penetrated far 
to the south of Mount Atlas in Africa, yet they were acquainted with 
all the larger animals of these two grand divisions of the world ; and 
if they have not distinguished all their species, it was because the 
similarities of some of these occasioned them to be confounded to- 
gether, and not because they had not seen them, or heard them talked 
of by others.’ 


In regard to the former existence of species of animals 
niow no longer to be found on the earth, aud which is so 
positively asserted by M. Cuvier, on the bgp os of 
comparative anatomy, we are more induced to believe, 
that the fossil remains of the quadrupeds that have 
been found, are mere virieties. and modifications of these 
animals with which we are at present acquainted. Tradition 
gives us no authority to believe, that animals of the species 
designated by M. Cuvier ever existed on the earth, and the 
differences observed between the fossil remains of quadru- 
Ee and the animals now existing, may have been produced 

y change of climate and other violent accidental causes, 
during a long succession of ages. Indeed, the many and 
sudden changes of the climates, which the earth has suffered, 
are very apparent in the fossil remains of the former organi- 
zation on the surface of the earth ;. the assertion, not only of 
Cuvier, but of many other renowned naturalists, that they 
have found the remains of the quadrupeds of foreign climates 
in all countries. in which have directed their researches, 
mus}, from the circumstalices which we have already re- 
marked, be exposed to a more minute examination by com- 
parative anatomy. In the mean time, the animals to which 
these remains belonged, are so similar to those extant, among 
which those naturalists class them, that they may, with pro- 
bability, be placed under an equal or a similar climate. In 
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the long since elapsed situations of our earth, a species of 
the elephant has existed in Russia, Siberia, France, Italy, 
Germany, and England, and another species of elephant in 
Tartary, Italy, and particularly on the Ohio, to the westward 
of the United States. In Franconia, two species of great 
bears; in Siberia and Switzerland, a species of rhinoceros ; 
in Siebenburgen, a species of hyena; in Italy, a species of 
sea-horse; in France and Italy, a species of sea horse; in — 
Holland, Germany, aud France, species of crocodiles ; and 
in France, two species of the American tapir: from these 
circumstances it is highly probable that the climates of the 
same places of our earthy surface, have suffered great and 
various changes. 

The same results may be drawn from comparisons of the 
petrified conchylea with their now existing species. In many 
places of England, remains of testaceous animals have beea 
found, which are now only to be met with in the East and 
West Indies, in the Chinese sea, and on the coasts of Africa. 
The same conchylea are discovered in Germany and France, 
as well as in Italy and many other countries, It is constituted 
exactly the same with the vegetable remains. In England, 
the horizontal layers which are found in the coal, contain in 
great quantities, impressions of slipped and dissected 
bamboo cane, also species of East Indian Euphorbia, and 
species of American herbs, grasses, and grain. Near 
Moscow, impressions of palm branches are found in the sand 
hills. In France, not far from Lyons, are found figures of 
Kast Indian plants. Even in countries which are now almost 
covered throughout the year with ice, and which are, there- 
fore, unfavourable in the highest degree to vegetation, the 
most distinct signs of the former luxuriant growth of plant 

resent themselves, which is an incontrovertible proof, that 
its climate has undergone a totalehange. In Greenland, for 
example, great horizontal layers of coal are found, whence 
the above conclusion is drawn that the accumulation of the ve- 
getable substances is only possible in a warmer climate, which 
presupposes the production of ¢val. 

The Semothenle of a slow refrigeration of the earth, or ofa 
general change of temperature, by the abatement and im- 
bibing the elemental heat at the origin of the solid pre- 
cipitations, or of the former slow increase and decrease of 
the inclination of the earth’s axis to the equator, are insuf- 
ficient to a definition of these phenomena,as they pre-suppose 
an extremely rapid, strong _ frequent change of the cli- 
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mates on the surface of the earth, which docs not coincide 
with those causes whose eifects are regular and uniform. 

It is impossible to explain, from such causes, how, for 
example, bones of a species of bear could be found in the 
chalk mountains, and a few miles distant in the bishop- 
ric of Kichstadt, bones of a species of elephant; 
how in the hills of Piedmont, teeth of a species of sea-calf 
could be found, besides many productions of warmer 
eountries ; how at a little distance from Verona many produc- 
tions could be found, especially crustaceous animals, and fish 
which now inhabit the South Sea, the coasts of Brazil and of 
Newfoundland ; how in the strata of bitumen of Chamont, near 
to Lyons, impressions of Indian plants, and Polypodia of 
colder countries could be found at the same time; and, 
finally, how on the banks of the Arno, elephants’ bones could 
be found with fragments of oaks. In no point is the rapidity of 
the revolutions, of which these remains are documents, more 
visible than in the rhinoceros which was found with skin and 
flesh, buried in the frozen soil of the banks of the Vikou, a 
river which flows iuto the Lena. The frost had preserved it, 
as the revolution which conducted it te the northern regions, 
at the same time suddenly fixed the climate of those parts 
as it isat this day. , 

Finally, we cannot pass ever the circumstance that the 
human race appears not to lave arisen until after the latest 
of the great revolutions which have affected the surface of 
the earth. In no place, according to Cuvier’s deposition, 
have proper fossil human bones been found; every affirma- 
‘tion in support of such an opinion, has been found incor- 
rect, ona more minute examination of the bones, considered 
to be human. 

On the subject M. Cuvier says, 


‘ Every circumstance, therefore, contributes to establish this po- 
sition—That the human race did not exist in the countries in whicii 
‘the fossil bones of animals have been discovered, at the epoch when 
these bones were covered up; as there cannot be a single reason as- 
signed why men should have entirely escaped from such genera! 
catastrophes: or, if they had also been destroyed and covered over 
at the same time, why their remains should not be now found along 
with those of the other animals, Ido not presume, however, to 
conclude that man did not exist at all before these epochs. He may- 
have then inhabited some narrow regions, whence he went forth to 
repeople the earth after the cessation of these terrible revolutions and 
overwhelmings. Perhaps even the places which he then inhabited 
may have been sunk into the abyss, aud the bones of that destroyed 
kuman race may yet remain buried under the bottom of some actual 
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seas ; all excepta small number of individuals who were destined to 
continue the species. 

‘ However this may have been, the establishment of mankind in 
those countries in which the fossil bones of land-animals have been 
found, that is tosay, in the greatest part of Europe, Asia and Ame- 
rica, must necessarily have been postericr not only to the revolutions 
which covered up these bones, but also to these other revolutions, by 
which the strata containing the bones have beeu laid bare. Hence it 
clearly appears, that no argument for the antiquity of the human race 
in those countries can be founded either upon these fossil bones, or 
upon the more or less considerable collections of rocks or earthy 
materials by which they are covered.’ . 


The reflections on the deluge, and the subsequent renewal 
of human society, are truly worthy of the reputation which 
M. Cuvier has obtained for his researches into natural 
history ; on the whole, this volume is another proof of the 
learning, ingenuity, and judgment of its enlightened author. 
To Proiessor Jameson, the scientific world is much indebted 
for his able analysis of the geological discoveries of Cuvier, 
and which cannot fail of leading to results eminently cal- 
culated to assist the researches of future geologists. 





Art. VIEL—The Wanderer ; or female difficulties. By the author 
of Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla. 5 vols. 12mo. pp. 2094. £2. 
Lougman & Co, 1814, 


The era of the novel, as distinguished in common 
Janguage from the romance, like that of legitimate eomedy, 
is rapidly passing away. Many regard the declension in 
both instances as proof of the decay of genius; it is 
scarcely necessary to add, that we do not agree with 
them. ‘That, as to original production the drama has 
declined, is undeniable ;—that a tale of incident and cha- 
racter even from the pen of an Edgeworth, or a d’Ar- 
blay may repeat and fatigue, is equally admissible; but 
we neither regard the former as indicative of-a conspi- 
racy among managers, nor the latter as implying a de- 
cline in the powers of the celebrated ladies, whose names 
we have selected. ‘To borrow from the language of our 
old neighbours and new friends, we are rather disposed 
to pronounce the materiel exhausted, than the mind em- 
ployed upon it. Not only are the old sources of ori- 
ginality drying up, but the social progress itself is un- 
favourable to the opening of new ones. ‘The wider the 
range of seneral manatee: | the less distaut the extremes 
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of knowledge and ignorance, aud consequently the more 
confined the scope for the gradations and distinctions, 
which lie between them; the natural result of increased - 
inquiry and communication, is a kind of melting of the 
individual into the species, every way beneficial to man- 
kind collectively, but insensibly destructive of that ec- 
centricity and diversity, which are essential to every 
amusing delineation of lifeand manners. Where are now 
the Bowlings, the Trunnions, and the Lismahagoes of 
Smollett ; the squire Westerns, the Squares, the Thwackums 
and the parson Adams’s, of Fielding ; the brothers Toby 
and Walter Shandy of Sterne, the Delvilles the Briggses 
the Brangtons and the Dubsters of the author at the 
head of this article? all in the crucible where a great num- 
ber of the most felicitous combinations which have suc- 
ceeded them must quickly follow. Many of the lighter hu- 
mours and affectations indeed stil] remain, and toa cer- 
tain degree must always do sv; but even these are every 
day softening m features, in force of outline and_ in 
picturesque capability. Whatever too, may be the fate 
of kings and kingdoms, in common life, incident is follow- 
ing character ; effects succeed causes, with such perverse 
uniformity that the wonderful is becoming rare, and, instead 
of the surprise and vicissitude which are the soul of adven- 
ture, little is witnessed but reason and routine. By 
pursuing this illustration we might be led into a much 
wider field than our limits will admit, or would pos- 
sibly be altogether relevant ; we will therefore content our- 
selves with observing that in our opinion, the decline 
in interest of such works of imagination as limit inven- 
tion to verisimilitude is a necessary consequence of the 
great march of civilisation, which, in every direction, is 
sacrificing the particular ta the general; and that the 
heroes and heroines of drawing reoms and parlours, 
‘must yield, with much more terrific personages, to the ef- 
tects of a collision which is reducing giants to do away 
with dwarfs. Let us not be misunderstood : we are not 
so pedantie as to assert that the production of a good 
novel or a comedy wiil be henceforward impossible ; but 
that in due sequence they must be infinitely rare. For 
our own parts we regret the fact, but rejoice at the cause 
of it, as upon the admission of our premises must all the 
world ; except perhaps that withering remnant of an ex- 
ploded school, which never sees anything in the improve- 
ment of the many, but the degradation of the few. 
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The recent perusal of more than one production of 
great but declining merit in this class of literature, led 
us into the foregoing reflections ; and they are still more 
confirmed by our encounter with a new novel by an au- 
thor so grateful to the public feelings, as Madame d’Arb- 
lay. The inferiority of the Wanderer to her former works 
is manifest; and so evident a falling off in a veteran of 
acknowledged abilities, who assumes all the necessary lei- 
sure to do what she is doing, is another strong proof of 
the truth of our general position. The distinguishing me- 
rit of the author of Cecilia, is the extreme felicity with 
which she contrives in a tale of passion and pathos, to 
exhibit the shadowy humours and affectations of the 
day ; the skill with which she contrasts such of her cha- 
racters as are really operative, and the irresistible humour 
with which she epposes those which are not. The Wan- 
derer aims at the same objects, but compared with its 
predecessors its incident is less interesting, its leading por- 
traits more unfinished, and its passing sketches less re- 
cognizable. We collect from the full title, and a few 
passages in the body of the performance, that its chief 
design is to direct attention to the increased embarrass- 
ment which attends females in difficulties, from which the 
opposite sex can extricate themselves with ease. The 
fact without doubt is so, and as Madame d’Arblay who 
is so much impressed with it, points out no remedy, we 
fear it will so remain. But implicitly admitting a truth 
so palpable, we cannot think many of the situations in 
which her new heroine is involved, adds any thing to 
the force of it. There is aspecies of whimsical distress 
arising outof contre-temps and equivoque, which we can 
never class with real misfortune. .‘There are also a dis- 
dain of ebligation, and a prudish refinement of sentiment, 
that create their own misery; and with which it is al- 
most ridiculous to sympathise, while positive suffering 
is groaning around us. Some heroines endure every kind 
of horror, because they have promised not to say or to 
do something which it wilt benefit themselves, and all 
the world, tosay or todo. Others would die of inanition 
rather than compromise their fair fame, by receiving a 
favour from the thing called Man, though adorned with 
the goodness and precision of a Grandison, or redeemed 
by the age and benevolence of a Howard. Nothing is so 
destructive to a certain species of high-wrought misery as 
common sense. Wehave — the most (exquisite) pore La 
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ance last through halfa dozen duodecimos for want of a 
single particle. The evils which surround woman when 
thrown early out of the natural protection of family and 
friends, are to be surmounted like all other evils, by pru- 
dence and firmness ; and we know of nothing so likely to 
destroy those qualities, when they are most wanted, as 
resting purity and propriety ona maintenance of a shrink- 
ing and apprehensive reserve: it is time now for the ho- 
nour ofthe one sex, that the other should be brought to 
believe what is absolutely trne—that we are not all of us 
Lotharios and Dorimants, that if such be her pleasure it 
is possible for male creatures under forty to reside in the 
same house with an interesting female without forming 
designs upon her—and to betray unprotected youth and 
beauty, is not uniformly the first object of every man 
who happens .to encounter them. We are the more 
solicitous for this candour on the part of our amiable associates, 
because we have witnessed them betrayed into very lu- 
dicrous mistakes, by indulging a certain order of presen- 
timents, and presumptions, somewhat too readily. We 
once knew a young lady who took an eternal leave of 
a married friend, with much high flown mystery, because 
the husband in handing her out of the coach trembled 
—with cold.—We have wandered thus far, merely to pre- 
mise, that although very pathetic affairs, doubtless these 
are not difficulties. 

The ground work of the Wanderer is chiefly as fol- 
lows. Lord Granville the heir of the Earl of Melbury 
falls in love with, and privately marries, the daughter of 
an insolvent merchant. In order to keep this union a 
secret, his wife resides with her mother in the North of 
England, waiting the event of the Earl’s death to be 
openly acknowledged. The lady however, unfortunately 
dies first, leaving an infant daughter, whom her father 
keeps in obscurity for the same reason as before. Re- 
tiring to Montpelier to forget his loss, he forms an ac- 
quaintaince with a benevolent and high minded dignitary 
of the Gallican Church, to whom he entrusts his secret, 
and consigns the care of his chiid, to be educated in France, 
unti! he can venture to avow her. Returning to England 
with the concurrence of his father, he espouses a woman 
of quality by whom he has a son and a daughter, but 
the old Earl continuing alive, hig too timid heir still pro- 
crastinated the disclosure, which is to establish the rights 
of his eldest child, until he is for ever cut off from dving 
her justice by a fall from his horse that terminates im his 
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tleath. It should, however, be observed that, previous to 
his second nuptials to tranquillise his deceased lady’s mo- 
ther, he had deposited in her hands the certificate of his: . 
marriage with her daughter, to which he added a deed 
that he called the codicil to whatever will he might have 
mace, or hereafter make, whérein he declared his first mar- 
riage, acknowledged the issue of it, and bequeathed to her 
the same portion that shonld be settled upon any other’ 
daughter that he might have by a subsequent marriage. 
This document the old lady, who accompanied her grand 
child into France, delivered into the hands of the bishop, 
who thus becomes the sole depositary of the interests of 
the young Juliet. On the death of Lord Granville, the 
worthy prelate is convinced that no time should be lost in 
making known the rights of his ward ; but, after much ne- 
gociation with the angry family, all he can obtain is a pro- 
misory note for £6000, to be paid ‘by certain bankers in 
Paris, as the condition of her marriage with a native of 
France, resident in the country, and of an acquittal by 
the new married couple of all claim upon the Melbury 
family. ‘These terms the bishop refuses to agree to, and 
is preparing to embark for England, when tlie’ revo- 
Intion breaking out, the family chateau is burnt to the 
ground, and wiih it all the papers of his unfortunate pro- 
tegée, except the promissery note. ‘This mischief making 
paper falls into the hands of acomnnissary from the eonven- 
tion, whoinstantly determines to entitle himself to the same by 
marrying the young lady. The most atrocious cruelty is em- 
ployed to force her consent, until at length terrified by 
the sight of her venerable guardian on the scaffold, to 
save his life, she is induced to acquiesce. The ceremony is no 
sooner performed than the merciless ruffian is hurried 
away by the convention to another part of the country. 
Aided by the bishop’s sister, his unhappy vietim escapes 
to England during his absence, restrained however by a 
solemn injunction from applying to her family, or avow- 
ing her name. In this restriction is bound up the safety 
of the prelate, who although he had fled during the con- - 
fusion is still in France, and might possibly be retaken; 
upon him the most horrible vengeance would be wreaked 
if the establishment of his ward in her own country should 
transpire, whereas if she were still supposed within the 
reach of her persecutor, he might merely be detained as 
an hostage for future concession, till happier days or pare 
tial accident might effect his deliverance. : 
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Such are the previous facts upon which Madame D’Arb- 
Jay has laboured. It will be seen by this outline that the 
interest of her story arises out of the violent and unnatural 
state of things es Mh by revolution. We much appre- 
hend that the sympathy exeited by this order of incident is 
gone by, and, indced, are of opinion, that it is as well it 
should be so, Examples of national calamities, and scenes 
of extensive misery produced by them, we thinkwith Johnson 
are of little use in familiar disquisition or domestic illustration. 
Mysterious situations, like those of the Wanderer, so abound- 
ing in trouble and suffering, are as rare as earthquakes, 
and when they happen, nothing can be deduced from 
them of practical benefit. The great defects of the tale we 
are considering, is its want of development: the necessity 
for concealment exists, and distress ensues; the necessity 
ceases to exist, and all is as it should be. The adventures 
of the heroine, while under a cloud, furnish scenes of passion 
and pathos, and supply opportunities fer whimsical sketch- 
ing, and amusing caricature ; but they neither advance nor 
retard the final catastrophe. This defect m construction, 
will, however, be very patiently put up with by most readers, 
when the accompaniments we have mentioned, spring from 
the pen to which they are indebted for Cecilia and Camilla. 
There is much in the present work which very pleasingly 
reminds us of those standard productions, althonga, as we 
before intimated, upen the whole we deem it greatly inferior. 
The same facile description of the light and the buoyant in 
society ; the same sprinklings of broad humour; the same 
happy reminiscences of the politeness and gallantry of an 
age which is no more; and the same exaltation and romance 
in the workings of la belle passion delight in the Wanderer, 
as delighted in the Cecilia of thirty years ago; but with a 
comparatiye faintness of effect which clearly shews the in- 
creasing failure of manageable matter. The Romana ap- 
— more overcharged ; the humour. more eutré ; and the 
ighter combinations more artificial and capricious: in 
short, taking it altogether, it has not so much nature and 
substance. A few extracts may iilustrate our meaning 
more directly; but we find a difficulty in selecting such as 
are inost characteristic of Madam d’Arblay, from their ex- 
treme tenuity. The following is a scene of humour and 
contrast, which may bring to recollection the -appalling 
intrusions of the Brangtons, the Hobsons, and the Simp- 
kins; and display that talent for grouping, for which this 
author Las been so much admired. Juliet, after failing ip 
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a scheme of teaching music at Brighton, is reduced to the 
necessity of removing from the first to the second floor 
in a lodging house in that town. ler former apartment is 
taken by an ancient and infirm baronet, who is a kind of 
platonic admirer of beauty. ‘The appearance of an elegant 
female, under the pressure of difficulties, induces him to 
wish to relieve her, and a formal offer of assistance havin 

been declined, he contrives to drop his purse into a parce 
as she passes him on the stairs. 


* Vexed at this contrivance, and resolved not to lose an instant in 
returning what no distress could induce her to retain, she immeaiatel 
descended ; but the stair-case was vacant, and the door was closed, 
Fearful any delay might authorize a presumption of acceptance, she 
assumed courage to tap at the dvor. 

* A scampering, at the same moment, up the stairs, made her ine 
stantly regret this measure; and by no means the less, for finding 
herself recognized, and abruptly accosted by young Gooch, the fare 
mer’s son, at the very moment that her gouty admirer had hobbled to 
answer to her summons. 

« « Well, seeif I a’n’t.a good marksman !”’ he cried; * for else, 
Ma’am i might have passed you; for they tqld me, below, you were 
up there, at the very top of the house. but Vd warrant to pick you 
out from a hundred, Ma’am; as neat as my father would one of his 
stray sheep. But what Icome for, Ma’ain, is to ask the favour of 
your company, if it’s agreeable to you, to a little junket at our farm.” 

‘ Then, rubbing his hands with great glee, unregarding the surprised 
look of Juliet, at such an invitation, or the amused watchfulness of 
the observant old beau, he went glibly on. 

* « Father’s to give it, Ma’am. You never saw old dad, I believe 
Ma’am ? The old gentlemau’s a very good cld chap; only he dea't like 
our clubs: for he says they make me speak quite in the new manne: 5 
‘so that the farmers, he says, don’t kuow what I'd be at. fie’s rather 
in years, Ma’am, poor man. He don’t know much how *hings go. 
However he’s a very well meaning old gentleman.” 

* Juliet gravely enquired, to what unknown accident she might attri~ 
-bute an invitation so unexpected ? 

_£ & Why, Ma’am,” answered Gooch, delighted at the idea of having 
given her an agreeable surprize, “‘ Why its the "Squi:c, Ma’am, 
that put it into my head. You know who I mean? our rich :ousin, 
"Squire Tedman. He’s a great friend of yours, 1 can assure you, 
Ma’am. He wants you to take a little pleasure sadly. Aud he’s 
sadly afraid, too, he says, that you'll miss him, now he’s gune to 
town; for he used often, he says, to bring you one o'd inizg oF 
another. He’s gota fine fortune of his own, my cous . the ’“quire. 
And he’s a widower.—And he’s taken a vast likimg to you, [ can icf] 

ou, Ma’am ;—so0 who kuows......” 

‘ Juliet would have been perfectly unmoved by this ignorant 1 -wavd~ 
ness, but for the presence of a stranger, to whose gooc opinion, after 
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her experience of his benevolence, she could not be indifferent. 
With an air, therefore, that marked her little satisfaction at this 
familiar jocoseness, she declined the invitation ; and begged the young 
man fo acquaint Mr. Tedman, that, though obliged to his intentions, 
she should feel a yet higher obligation in his forbearance to forward 
to her, in future, any similar proposals. 

§ « Why Ma’am,” cried young Gooch, astonished, “ this in’ta 
thing you can get at every day! We shall have all the main farmers 
of the neighbourhood! for it’s given on account of a bargain that 
we've made, of a nice little slip of land, just by our square hay-field. 
And I’ve leave to choose six of the company myself. But they won't 
be farmers, Ma’am, I can tell you! They'll be young fellows that 
know better how the world goes. Aud we shall have your good friend 
*Squire Stubbs ; for it)s he that made our bargain.” 

* Juliet, now, turning from him to the silent, remarking stranger, 
said, “ | am extremely ashamed, Sir, to obtrude thus upon your 
time, but the person for whom you so generously destined this do- 
nation commissions me to return it, with many thanks, and an assu- 
rauce that it is not at all wanted.” 

* She held out her hand with the purse, but, drawing back from 
receiving it, “‘ Madam,” he cried, “ I wou!d upon no account offend 
any one who has the honour of beiug known to you ; but you will 
not, therefore, | hope, insist that I should quarrel with myself, by 
taking what does not belong to me? ” 

* While Juliet, now looked wistfully around, to discover some 
place where she might drop the purse, unseen by the young man, 
whose misinterpretations might be injurious, the youth volubly con- 
tinued his own discourse. oo 

* « We shall give a pretty good eutertainment in the way of supper, 
[assure you Ma’am; for we shall have a goose at top, and a turkey 
at bottom, and as fine a fat pig as ever you saw in your life in the 
middle ; with as much ale, and mead, and punch, as you can desire to 
drink. And, as all my sisters pre at home, and a brace or so of nice 
young lasses of their acquaintance, besides ever so many farmers, 
and us seven stout young tellows of my club, into the bargain, we 
jntend to kick up adanuee, Jt may keep you out a httle late, to 
be sure, Ma’am, but you shail have our chay-cart to bring you home, 
You know our chay-cart of old, Ma’am?” 

‘J, Sie?” 

** Why, lauk! have you forgot that, Ma’am? Why it’s our 
chay-cart that brought you to Brighton, from Madam Maple’s at 
Lewes, as good as half a year ago. Don’t youremember little Jack, that 
drove you ¢ and that went for you again the next day, to fetch you back ?” 

* Juliet now found, that this was the carriage procured for l.er by 
Harleigh, upon her first arrival at Lewes; and, though chagrined at 
the air of former, or disguised intimacy, which such an incident 
might seem to convey to her new friend, she immediately acknewe 
fledged recollecting the cireumstaiice. 
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* * Well, Pm only sorry, Ma’am, I did not drive you myself ; 
but Thad not the pleasure of your acquaintance then, Ma’am; for 
*twas before of our acting together.” 

* The surprise of the listening old gentleman now altered its 
expression, from earnest curiosity to suppressed pleasantry ; and he 
deant against his door, to take a pinch of snuff, with an air that 
deuvted him to be rather waiting for some expected amusement, than 
watching as heretofore, for some interesting explanaticn. ; 

* Juliet, in discerning the passing change in his ideas, became 
more than ever eager to return the purse; yet more than ever fearful 
of misconstruction from young Gooch ; whom she now, with increas- 
ed dissatisfaction, begged to lose no time in acquainting Mr. Tedman, 
that business only ever took her from home, 

‘ « Why, that’s but moping for you, neither, Ma’am,” he 
answered, in atone of pity. ‘* You'd have double the spirits if you’d 
yoa little abrvad; for staying within doors gives ove but a hippisl 
turn. It will go nigh to make you grow quite melancholick, Ma‘um_’ 

* Hopeless to get rid either of him or of the purse, Juliet, now, 
was moving up stairs, when the voice of Miss Bydel called out from 
the passage, “* Why, Mr. Gvoch, have yoa forgot I told you to send 
Mrs. Ellis to me?” 

‘ “ That I had clean!” he answered, ‘* I ask your pardon, Pm 
sure, Ma’am.—Why, Ma’am, Miss Bydel told me to tell you, whea 
1 said I was coming up to ask you to our junket, that she wanted to 
say a word or two to you, down in the shop, upon business.” 

* Juliet would have descended ; but Miss Bydel, desiring her to 
wait, mounted herself, saying, * I have a mind tosee your little new 
room :” stopping, however, when she came to the landing-place, 
which was square and large, “ Well-a-day !” she exclaimed : “ Sir 
Jaspar Herrington !—who'd have thought of seeing you, standing so 
quietly at your door? Why 1 did not know you could stand at all! 
Why how is your gout, my good Sir? And how do you like your new 
lodgings? I heard of your being here from Miss Matson. But pray, 
Mrs. Ellis, what has kept you both, you and young Mr. Gooch, in 
such close conference with Sir Jaspar? [ can’t think what you've 
been talking of so long. Pray how did you come to be so intimate 
together? I should like to know that.” 

* Sir Jaspar courteously invited Miss Bydel to enter his apartment ; 
but that lady, not aware that nothing is less delicate than professions 
of delicacy; which degrade a just perception, and strict practice of 
propriety, into a display of conscious caution, ora suspicion of evil 
interpretation; almost angrily answered, that she could not for the 
work! do such a thing, for it would set every body a talking: ‘* for, 
as Pin not married, Sir Jaspar, you know, and as you're a single 
gentleman, too, it might make Miss Matson and her young ladies 
think, I don’t know what. For, when once people’s tougues are set 
a-going, it’s soon too late to siop them, Besides, every bod’ys 
always so prodigious curious to dive into other peepl’s affairs, that 
one can't well be too prudent.” 


- 
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© Sir Jaspar, with anarched brow, of which she was far, from céom- 
prehending the meaning, said that he acquiesced in her better judg 
ment; but, asshe had announced that she came to speak with this 
— lady upon business, he enquired, whether there would be any 

ncongruity in putting a couple of chairs upon the landing-place. 

* Well,” she cried, “ that’s a bright theught I declare Sir 
Jaspar ! for it will save me the trouble of groping up stairs ;” and 
then, seizing the opportunity to peep into his room, she broke forth 
into warm exclamations of pleasure, at the many nice and new things 
with which it had been furnished, since it had been vacated by Mrs. 
Ellis. 

* A, look, highly commiserating, shewed him shocked by these 
observations ; and the air patiently calm, with which they were heard 
by Juliet, augmented his interest, as well as wonder, in her story aud 
situation. . 

‘ Ile ordered his valet to fetch an armchair for Miss Bydel; while, 
evidently meant for Juliet, he began to drag another forward himself, 
‘» © Bless me, Sir Jaspar!” cried Miss Bydel, looking a little 
affronted, towards Juliet, ** have you no common chairs ?” 

« « Yes,” he answered, still labouring on, “ for common 
purposes !” 

* * This civility was not lost upon Juliet, who declining, though 
thankful for his attention, darted forward, to take, for herself, a seat 
of less dignity; hastily, as she passed, dropping the purse upon a 
table. 

* A glance at Sir Jaspar sufficed to asstire her, that this action had 
not escaped his notice ; and though his look spoke disappointment, it 
shewed him sensible of the propriety of avoiding any contest. 

* Relieved, from this burthen, she now cheerfully waited to hear 
the orders of Miss Bydel; young Gooch waited to hear them also; 
seated, cross-legged, upon the balustrade ; though Sir Jaspar sent his 
valet away, and retired, scrupulously, himself, to the further end of 
his apartment. 

* Miss Bydel, as little struck with the ill breeding of the young 
farmer, as with the good manners of the baronet, forgot her business, 
from recollecting that Mr. Scope was waiting for her in the shop. 
*“* For happening,” said he, “ to pass by, and see me, through the 
glass-door, he just stept in, on purpose to have a little chat.” 

‘ * O ho, what, is “Squire Scope here?" cried young Gooch; 
and, rapidly sliding down the banisters, seized upon the unwilling 
and precise Mr. Scope whom he dragged up to the landing-place, 

‘ * Well, this is droll enough!” cried Miss Bydel, palpably 
enchanted, though trying to look displeased; “ only 1 hope you 
have not told Mr. Scope ’twas I that sent you for him, Mr. Gooch ? 
for, I assure you, Mr. Scope, 1 would not do such a thing for the 
world. 1 should think it quite improper. Besides, what will Miss 
Matson and the young milliners say ? Who knows but you may have 
set them a pruting, Mr. Gooch? It’s no joke, lean assure you, 
doing things of this sort.” 
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* « I'm sure, Ma’am,” said Gooch, “ I thought you wanted to 
see the "Squire; for I did not do it in the least to,make game.” 

* « There can be no doubt, Madan,” said Mr. Scope, somewhat 
offended, “ that all deseriptions of sport are not at afl times, 
advisable. For, in smull societies, as in great states, if f may be 
permitted to compare little things with great ones, danger often lurks 
unseen, and mischief breaks out from trifles. In like manner, for 
example, if one of those young milliners, misinterpreting my iuno- 
cence, in obeying the supposed commands of the good Miss Bydel, 
should take the libert} to laugh at my expence, what, you might 
ask, could it signify that a young girl should laugh ? Young persons, 
especially of the female gender, being naturally given to laughter, 
at very small provocatives; mot to say sometimes without any 
whatsoever. Whereupon, persons of an ordinary judgment, may 
conclude such an action, by which I mean laughing, to be of no con- 
sequence.—” 

* But I think it very rude!” cried Miss Bydel, extremely _ net- 
tled. 

‘ «© Please to hear me, madam !” said Mr. Scope. Persons, J say, 
of deeper knowledge in the maxims aud manners of the moral world, 
would look forward with watchfulness, on such an occasion, to its 
future effects ; for one laugh breeds another, and another breeds an- 
other; for nothing is so catching as laughing; I mean among the 
vulgar; in which class I would be understood to inelude the main 
unass of a great nation. What, I ask, ensaes ? —” 

«<Q, as to that, Mr. Scope,” cried Miss Bydel, rather impa- 
tiently, “ I assure you if 1 kuew any body that took such a liberty 
as to laugh at me, I should let them know my thoughts of such airs 
without much ceremony !” 

* « My very good lady,” said Mr. Scope, formally bowing, “ if U 
may request such a favour, 1 beg you to be silent. The laugh, I 
observe, caught thus, from one to another, soon spreads abroad; and 
then, the more aged, or better imformed, may be led to enquire into 
its origin: and the result ef such investigation must needs be, thet 
the worthy Miss Bydel, having sent her commands to her humble 
servant, Mr. Scope, to follow her up stairs—” 

* « But if they said that,” cried Miss Bydel, lovking very red, 
** it would be as great a fib as ever was told, for I did not send my 
commands, nor think of such a thing. Et was Mr. Gooch’s own 
doing, ouly for his own nensense. And I am curious to know, Mr. 
Gooch, whether any body ever jut such thoughts into your head ? 
Pray did you ever hear any body talk, Mr. Gooeh? For, if you have, 
I should be glad to know what they said.” 

* Mr. Scope, waving his hand to demand attention, again beeged 
leave to remark, that he had not finished what he purposes to advance, 

‘ «© My argument, Madam,” he resumed, “ is a short, but I hope, 
a clear one, for *tis deduced from general principles and analogy ; 
though, upun a merely cursory view, it may appear somewhat abstruse, 
But what I mean, in two words, is, that (he laugh raised by Mr. Guoch, 
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and those young milliners ; taking it for granted that they laughed ; 
which, indeed, I rather think f heard them do; may, in itself, per- 
haps, as only announcing incapacity, not be conde muable ; but when 
it turns out that it pr omulgates false reports, and makes two worthy 
rsons, if I may take the ‘liberty to name myself with the* excellent 
Miss Bydel, appear to be fit subje cts for ridicule; then, indeed, the 
laugh is no longer innocent; aud ought, in strict justice, to be pu- 
nished, as seriously ag any other mode of propagating false rumours.” 

* Miss Bydel, after protesting that Mr. Scope talked so prodigiously 
sensible, that, she was never tired of hearing htm, for all his speeches 
were so long; abruptly told Juiiet, that she had called to let ther 
know, that she should be glad to be paid, out of hand, the money 
which she had advanced for the harp.” 


The conduct and manners of a lady to whom Juliet is 
recommended as a companion, supply an amusing picture 
ef that minor diabolism which delights in the torture-ordi- 
nary ofevery thing in its power. 

She found Mrs, Ireton recliuing upon a sofa; at theside of which, 
upon a green velvet cushion, lay a tiny oli lap dog, whom a little 
boy, evidently too wanton to find pleasure but in mischief, was se- 
cretly tormenting, by displaying before him the brcast bone of a 
chicken, which he had snatched from the platter of the animal; and 
which, the moment that he made it touch the mouth of the cur, he 
hid, with all its fat and its grease, in his own waistcoat pocket. 

* Near to these two almost equally indulged and spoilt animals, stood 
@ nursery maid, with a duster and an hearth-broom in her hands, who 
was evidently incensed beyond her pittance of paticnce, from clearing 
ayay, repeatedly , their jont litter and dirt. 

6 Scared, and keeping humbly aloof, near a window frame, stood, also, 
a little girl, of ten or twelve years of age, who, ds Julict afterwards 
heard from the angry nursery maid, was an orphan, that had been 
put to a charity school by Mrs. Ircton, as her particular protegee ; 
and who was now, for the eighth time, by the direction of her gover- 
hess, come to solicit the arrears due from the very beginning of her 
school instruction. 

‘Yet another trembler, though not one equally, at this moment, to 
to be pitted, held the handle of the lock of the door; not having re- 
ceived intelligible orders to advance, or to depart. This was a young 
negro, who was the favourite, because the must submissive servant of 
Mrs. Ireton; and whose tremblig was simply from the fear that his 
lady might remark a grin which he could not repress, as he looked at 
the child and the dog. 

© Mrs. Ireton herself, thongh her restless éye roved incessantly 
from object to object, in search of various food for her spleen, 
was ostensibly occupied in examining, and decrying, the goods 
of a mercer: but when Juliet, finding herself unnoticed, was 
retreating, she called out, “* O, you are there, are you? I did 
not see you, I protest. But come this woy, if you please. I can’t 
possibly speak so far off” 
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* The authoritative tone in which this was uttered, joined to 
what Juliet observed of the general tyranny exercised around her, 
‘intimidated and shocked her; and she stoud still, and nearly cone 
founded. 

* Mrs. Ireton, holding her hand above ‘her eyes, as if to aid 
her sight, and stretched forward her head, said‘ Who is that >— 
pray who's there ?—1 imagined it had been a person I had sent for; 
tut | must certainly be mistaken, as she does not ‘come tome. Pray 
has auy body here a spying glass? I really cant see so far off. I beg 
pardon for having such bad eyes! I hope you'll forgive it. Let me 
Know, however, who it is 1 heg.” ’ 

* Juliet tried to speak, but felt so confused and disturbed what 
to auswer, thzt she could not clearly articulate a word.’ 

** You wou’t tell me then?’ continued Mrs. Ireton,. lowering 
her yoice nearly to a whisper, “ or is it that] am not heard? Has 
any body got a speaking trumpet? or do you think my lungs so 
¢apacious and powerful, that they may take its place ? 

‘ Juliet, now, though most unwillingly, moved forward; and Mrs. 
Ireton, surveying hey, said, “ Yes, yes, 1 see who you are! I re- 
collect you now, Mrs.... Mrs... . I forget your name, though, 
I protest. I can’t recollect your name, | own, I'm quite ashamed, 
but I really cannot call it to mind. I must beg a little help. 
What is it? What is your name, Mrs.... Mrs... . Hay ?— 
Mrs... . What?” 

‘ Colouring and stammering, Jutict answered, that she hoped Miss 
Joddrel would have saved her this explanation, by mentioning that 
she was calied Miss Ellis. 

*** Called?” repeated Mrs. Ireton; “ what do you mean by call- 
el?’—who calls you?—What are you called for’—Why do you 
wait to be called?—And where are you called from?” , 

‘ The entire silence of Juliet to these interrogatories, gave a 
moment to the mercer to ask for orders. 

‘ « You are in haste, sir, are you?” said Mrs, Ireton; “ I 
liave your pardon to beg, too, have 1? I am really very unfor- 
tunate this morning. However, pray take your things away, sir, 
if it’s so immensely troublesome to you to exhibit them. Only 
be so good as to acquaint your chief, whoever he may be, that 
you had not time to wait for me to make any purchase.” 

* The man offered the huipblest apologies, which were ail disdained; 
and self-defending excuses, which were all retorted ; he Mee 
torily ordered to be gone; with an assurairce that he shoult answer 
for his disrespect to his master; who, she flattered herself, would 
give him a lesson of better behaviour, by the loss of his employment. 

* Harassed with apprehension of what she had to expect in this 
new residence, Juliet would silently have followed him. 

* * Stay, Ma’am, stay !” cried Mrs. Ireton ; “ give me leave to 
ask one question:—whither are you going, Mrs....what’s your 
jame >” 
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« « T....1 feard, Madam, that I had come too soon.” 

* * Q, that’s it, is it? 1 have not paid you sufficient attention, 
perhaps ?>—Nay it’s very likely. Idid not run up to receive you, I 
confess, I did not open my arms to embrace you I own! It was very 
wrong of me, certaiuly. ButI am apt to forget myself. I want a 
flapper prodigiously. I know nothing of life,—nothing of manners. 
Perhaps you will ke so good as to become my monitress? "Twill be 
vastly kind of you. And who knows but, in time, you may form 
me? How happy it will be if you can make something of me!” 

* The maid, now, tired of wiping up splash after splash, and 
rubbing out spot after spot; finding her work always renewed by the 
mischievous little boy, was sullenly walking tothe other end of the 
room. 

‘ « Q, you're departing too, are you ?”*said Mrs. Ireton; “ and 
pray who dismissed you? whose commands have you for going 2, In- 
form me, I beg, who itis that is so kind as to take the trouble off 
my hands, ef ordering my servants? I ought at least to make them 
my humble acknowledgements. There's nothing so frightful as 
lngratitude.” é, 

* The maid, not comprehendixg this irony, grumblingly answered, 
that she had wiped up the grease and the slops till her arms ached ; 
for the little boy made more dirt and nastiness than the cur himself.’ 

* * The boy -—The cur ?—what's all this ?” cried Mrs. Ireton ; 
“who, and what, is the woman talking of ? The boy? Has 
the boy no name ?>—The cur? Have you no more respect for your 
lady’s lap dog ?—Grease too ?—Nastiness?—you turn me sick! I 
am ready to faint! What horrible images you present tome! Has 
nobody any salts ? avy lavendar-water ? How unfortunate it is to 
have such nerves, such sensations, when one lives with such mere 
speaking machines ‘” 

* She then cast around her eyes, with a look of silent, but pathetic 
appeal to the sensibility of all who weve within sight, against this 
unheard-cf indignity ; but her speech was soon restored, from min- 
gled wrath and surprise, upon perceiving her favourite young negro 
nearly suffocating with stifled laughter, through thrusting both his 
knuckles into his capacious mouth, to prevent its loud explosion. 

« « So this amuses you; does it, Sir ? Youthink it very comical ? 
You are so kind as to be entertained, are you? How happy I am 
to give you so much pleasure! How proud I ought to be to afford 
you such diversion! shall make it my business to shew my sense 
of my good fortune ; and, to give a proof, Sir, of my desire to con- 
tribute to your gaiety, to-morrow moruing I will have you shipped 
back to the West Indies. And there, that your joy may be complete, 
I shall issue orders that you may be striped till you jump, and that 

_ you jump,—you little black imp '—between every stripe !” 

* The foolish mirth of poor Mungo was now converted into the 
fearfuiest dismay. He dropt upon his knees to implore forgiveness ; 
but he was peremptorily ordered to depart, with an assurance that 
be should keep up his tine spirits upea bread aud water for a fort~ 
aight. 
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* If disgust, now was painted upon every feature of the face of Juliet, 
at this mixture of forced derision with but too natural inhumanity, 
the feeling which excited that expression was by no means softened, 
by seeing Mrs. Ireton tarn next to the timid young orphan, im- 
peviously saying, “ And you, Ma’am, what may you stand there 
for, with your hands before you? Have you nothing better to do with 
them ? Can’t you find out some way to make them more useful? or 
do you hold it more fitting to consider them as only ornamental ? 
They are very pretty, ¢o be sure. Isay nothing to the contrary of 
that. But 1 should suppose you don’t quite intend to reserve them 
for mere objects of admiration ? You don’t absolutely mean, I pre- 
sume, to devote them to the painter’s eye or to destine them to the 
sculptor’s chisel? 1 should think not, at least. {should imagine 
not. 1 beg you toset me right if 1 am wrong.” 

* The poor little girl, staring, and looking every way around to 
find some meaning for what she did not comprehend, could only utter 
a faint ** Ma’am !” jn a tone of so much fear and distress, that Juliet, 
unable, silently, to witness oppression so wanton, came forward to 
say, * The poor chiki, Ma’am, only wishes to understand your com~- 
mands, that she may obey them.” ” : 

* * QO! they are not clear, I suppose? They are too abstruse, ¥ 
imagine ?”” contemptuously replied Mrs. Ireton. ‘* And you, who 
are kind enough to offer yourself for my companion ; who think your- 
self sufficiently accomplished to amuse,—parhaps instruct me,—you, 
also, have not the wit to find out, what a little chit of an ordinary girl 
can do better with her hands, than to stand still, pulling her own 
fingers ?” 

* Juliet, now, believing “that she had discovered what was meant, 
kindly took the little girl by the arm, and pointed to the just over- 
aurned waier-bason of the dog. 

* « But I don’t know where to geta cloth, ma’am?” gaid the 
child. 

** A cloth !—In my wardrobe, to be sure!” cried Mrs, Ireton, 
** amongst my gowns, and caps, and hats. Where. else should there 
be dirty cloths, and dusters, and dish-clouts ? Do you know of any 
other place where they are likely to be found? Why don’t yeu 
answer 2? ”” 

** Ma’am ?” 

** You never heard, perhaps, of such a placeas a kitchen? You 
<lon’t know where it ir, nor what it means ? You have only heard talk 
of drawing-rooms, die ssing-rooms, bondoirs ? or, perhaps, some- 
times, of a corridor, 0° a vestibule, or an anti-chamber ? but nothing 
beyond !—A kitchen !—90, fie, fie!” 

* Juliet now hurried the little girl away, to demand a cloth of the 
house-maid ; but the moment that she returned with it, Mrs. Ireton 
called out, * and what would you do now, ma’am ? make yourself all 
dirt and filth, that you may go back to your school, to shew the deji- 
cate state of my hovse > To make your mistress, and all her brats, 
believe thatl live ina pig-stie? Ur to spread abroad that I have not 
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servants enough to do my work, and that I seize upon you to supply 
their place? But I beg your pardon: perhaps that may be your way 
to shew your gratitude ? ‘To manifest your sense of my saving you 
trom the work-house ? to reward me for snatching you from beggary, 
and want, andstarving :” 

* The poor little girl burst into tears, but courtsied, and quitted 
the room ; while Mrs. lreton called after her, to desire that she would 
acquaint her governess, that she should certainly be paid the follow- 
ing week. 

‘ Juliet now stood in scarcely less dismay than she had been wit- 
nessing all around her; panic-struck to find herself in the power of 
a person whose character was so wantonly tyrannic and irascible. 

‘ The fortunate entrance of some company enabled her, for the 


present, to retreat ; and to demand, of one of the servants, the way 
to her chamber,’ 


Of the more leading characters, the most original and 
spirited is that of a young lady of fortune, who has im- 
hibed a strong portion of revolutionary and latitudinarian 
sentiment, by happening to live at a ‘ sublime juncture 
which turns men into infants, to teach them how to grow 
up.” The consequences of mistaking passion for princi- 
ple, and impulse for energy, are well described in_ the 
conduct of this unhappy girl; and the folly as well as 
impossibility of despising forms to commence de novo 
impressively pointed out. We are aware how much a 
something of this character has been handled before, when 
more likely to be understood ;*but then it was generally 
made a mere monster. Madame d’Arblay depictures the 
delusion of a mind of great natural powers, endowed 
with wit, spirit, and magnanimity; and therefore, doubles 
the moral when she leaves a beinz, so qualified, in anguish 
and disappointment, to discover ‘ that she had sirayed 
from the beaten road, only to find out that all others 
were pathless.’ 

Another sketch which possesses a claim to originality 
is exhibited in the character of a Sir Jasper Harrington 
an ancient and gouty Strephon, who gives the following 
account of himself. 


‘ “ Know, then, my fair torment ! it pleased my wise progenitors 
to entail my estate upon my next of kin, in case I should have no 
lineal heir. Brought up with the knowledge of this restriction to the 
fantasies of my future will, I conceived an early suspicion that my 
younger brother built sundry vain-glorious castles upon my celibacy ; 
and I determined not to reach my twentieth year before | put an end 
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% his presumption. The first idea, therefore, that fastened upon my 
mind was that of marriage. But as I entertained a general belief, that 
i should every where be accepted from mercenary motives, 1 viewed 
all females with the scrutiny of a bargain-maker. Thankless for any 
mark of partiality, difficult even to absurdity, I sought new faces with 
restless impatience ; modestly persuaded that I ought to find .a 
companion without a blot ! yet, whatever was my success, regularly 
making off from every fair charmer, after the second interview, 
through the fear of being taken in.” 

‘ « And were none of your little sylphs, Sir, at hand, to point 
out to you some one who was disinterested in her nature, however 
inferior in her fortune ?” 

* « No! alas! no; my sylphs all reserved themselves for my 
meeting with you! The wicked little imps who then guided and 
goaded me, incited me to suspect and to watch every thing that 
seemed lovely or amiable; and the pranks that they played me 
were endless, They urged me to pursue the glowing Beauty, whose 
vivid cheeks, crimsoned by the dance, had warmed all my senses 
at a ball, to her alighting from her carriage, at her return home 
with the livid hue of fatigue and moonlight! They instigated me, 
to surprize ; when ill-dressed, negligent, and spiritless, the charm- 
ing face and form that, skilfully adorned, had appeared to me 
Venus attired by the Graces. ‘They twitched me onto dart upon 
another, whese bloom had seemed the opening of the rose-bud, 
just as an untoward accident had rubbed off, from one cheek, 
the sweet pink which remained undiminished upon the other ! 
And when, tired of the deceptions of beauty, I would only follow 
merit, the wanton little sprites suggested detections still more 
mischievous. They -led me to overhear the softest of- maidens insult 
a poor dependant ; they shewed me a pattern of discretion, secretly 
involved in debt; and the frankest of human lasses, engaged in 
a clandestine affair! They whisked.me, in short, into every crevice 
of female subtlety. They exhibited all as a drama, and gave me 
a peep behind the curtain to see the gayest damsel the sulkiest ; 
the most pleasing one, the most spiteful; the delicate one, ob- 
streperous; the bashful one, bold; the generous one, uiggardly ; 
and the humble one, a tyrant!” 

‘ * Oh wicked imps, indeed, Sir Jaspar! What,a view of poor 
human nature have they deformed for you! And how have you 
preserved such a stock of philanthropy, while instigated by so 
much malignity ?” 

* « Alas, my fair love, my history is but that of half the old 
bachelors existing! We pay, by our aged facility and good humour 
for our youthful severity and impertinence; and, after having wasted 
ourearly life in conceiving that no one is good enough for us, we 
consume our latter days in envy of every married man! Now—all 
too late ! 1 never see a lovely young creature, but my heart calls out what 
a delicious wife she would make me! were I younger, without 
reflection, without enquiry, were ; younger, I would marry her ! 
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Tuexn—when such precipitation might have been pardonable, some 
difficulty instantly followed the sight of whatever was attractive ; one 
had not iortune enough for my expectations; another had beauty 
to make me eternally jealous ; another, though charming, was too 
old to be formed to niy tuste ; another, though lovelier still, was tuo 
young to be judged. One was too wise, and might hold me cheap ; 
another was too simple, and might expose me to seeing her held cheap 
herself. THtn—Il was so plaguedly nice! Now, alas, 1 am so cur- 
sedly easy |!” 


We cannot dismiss this article without alluding to a 
species of merit, by which Madame d’Arblay has been al- 
ways eminently distinguished from every other writer in. 
the same walk. We mean the face, beauty, and aptitude 
of the general reflections which are suggested by the in- 
cidents she is describing. We know that in her early ca- 
reer it was whispered, that she had been assisted by 
Dr. Johnson; since the sequel has proved the contrary, 
the insinuation may be pardoned, for we know of no au- 
thor, whose detached observation possesses se much of 
the energy and perspicuity of his style and manner. We 
cannot resist the temptation of selecting the following de- 
scription of a subordinate farmer’s family, on the perusal 
of which, all Rasselas rushed in our mind, and led us 
to imagine for a short time, that we were attending to 
the Princess Nekajah, or listening to the narrative of the 
Lady Pekuah: 


‘ Farming, she soon found, he regarded as the only art of life worth 
cultivation, or even worth attention; every other seemed to him. 
superfluous or silly. A woman, therefore, as she could neither 
plough the field, uor mow the corn, he considered as every way an 
inferior being ; and, like the savages of uncivilized nature, he 
would scarcely have allowed a female a place at his hoard, but for the 
mitigation given tu his contempt, from regarding her as the mother 
of man. 

‘ The sex, therefore, of Jaliet, was here wholly against her ; 
and youth and heauty, those powerful combatants of misanthropy ! 
were necessarily without influence, where they were never looked at : 
Could they ripen his corn ? ormake his hay ? No; What then, was- 
their value ? 

* Nevertheless, he treated neither his wife nor his daughters ill ; 
he only considered them as his servants : and when they were diligent 
and useful, he praised them and gave them presents ; and when their 
work was done, suffered them to seek what diversion they pleased, 
without interference or controul. ‘The females were indifferent, and 
therefore contented ; though neither confidential nor affectionate. 

* The sons, on the contrary, were open, boisterous, and daring ; 
dimineering over their sisters, and mocking their,mother ; while they 
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nearly shared, with their partial father, both his authority and his 
rofits, 

< In a family such as this, Juliet had no chance of softening the 

languor of her suspense by society ; and books, its best substitute, 

had never found their way into the farm-house ; save an odd volume 

or two of trials, sundry tracts upon farriery, and various dismal old 

ballads. 

‘ The first charm of this rural residence, consisting in its views and 
its walks, soon lost something of its animation to Juliet, through the 
restriction of fear, which impeded her from. roving beyond the neigh- 
bourhood of the farm. And though the beautiful prospect from the 
meadow, and the air and exercise of mounting to the school, might 
permanently have afforded her delight, if shared with some loved 
friend, or enjoyed with some good auther ; she became, in a short 
time, through the total deprivation of either, nearly as languid from 
monotony without, as she was wearied by ungenial intercourse within. 

* On Sunday, after they had all been to church, the young women 
proposed to accompany her in a stroll; and the hope of a romantic 
ramble without danger, induced her acceptance of the invitation. 
This, however, was an essay which she did not feel tempted to repeat. 
She found that their only idea of taken astroll, was to get away 
from home; and their only object of pursuit, was to encounter their 
several sweethearts. They.walked not for exercise ; they had more 
than enough in their daily occupations. They walked not for air they 
rarely spent an hour of the day under shelter. They walked still 
less in search of rural views, or picturesque beauties; they saw them 
not; or, rather, they saw them too constantly to heedthem. Their 
chosen scene was the high road; along which they leisurely, but 
merrily sauntered, to enjoy,—not tie verdure of the adjacent fields, 
or wood ; not the freshness of the salubrious breeze ; not the charm; 
here and there occasionally bursting upon the sight, of sloping hills, 
or flowery dales, but to watch fur every distant cloud of rising dust, 
that announced, or that promised the approach of a horse, cart, or 
waggon, 

‘ What, to these, was the pleasure of situation ? Juliet saw, with 
concern, that all which, to herself, would have solaced a similar way 
of life, to them was null. Accustomed from their infancy to beautiful 
scenery, they looked at it as a thing of course, without pleasure 
or admiration ; because without that which fixes all worldly accepta- 
tion of happiness,—comparison. 

*‘ The mother, whose existence, from the fear and from the 
commands of her husband, was laborious; and, from her own love 
of saving, penurious; had scarcely even any idea of pleasure, beyond 
what accrued from feeding her rabbits, fattening her hogs, and 
carrying her eggs and poultry to a good market. 

* The farmer, whose will had no controul, either from himself or 
his family ; and who indulged his own humours in the same pro- 
portion that he kept theirs in awe, had yet a master ; and a master 
more despotic and ungovernabie ay himself, —the Weather ! to 
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whose ‘power, however, he by no means submitted tamely. Tie 
whole house rang with the violence of his rage, if the rain fell while 
his hay were cutting or stacking ; and he could scarcely swallow his 
dinner for chagrin, if it failed to fall when his peas wanted filling : 
his imprecations were those of a man provoked by the grossest person- 
al injury, if a sharp wind came not at his bidding, when he perceived. 
msects crawling upon the leaves of his fruit-trees in the orchard; and 
his whole family trembled, as if immediate ruin, or an earthquake 
were impending, when he claimed, and claimed in vain, the sun to 
ripen his corn, ’ 

* Juliet now found, that a farmer is sensible to no: happiness, that 
a gust of wind, a shower of rain, or the beams of the sua : as they 
meet, or oppose, his wishes; does not confirm, or may not destroy. 

* Tue storms, nevertheless, raised by this man of the elements, 
were from causes too obvious to create surprize ;. and they were 
known to be too harmless in their operations, to oecasion any other 
movement in his household, than that of a general struggle which 
should first get out of his way till they were blown over: but, toa 
stranger, to Julict, they were more tremendous, because. as foreign 
to the habits of her life, as they were ungenial to her nature. To 
change therefore, a scene so continually overcast, she took leave of 
the family, thankfully repaying the services which she had received ; 
aud left the farm, to ludge herself with the pleasing old woman, who 
had won her favour, in the beautifully picturesque cottage in the 
neighbourhood,’ 


We are conscious of the tedium and want of interest 
in. the purely didactic in most hands, but yet are inclined 
to wish, that if Madame d’Arblay: favours. the world again, 
it may be in some way that will afford an opportunity 
for the display of the thoughts and accuracy of her ge- 
neralizing powers. Like the Rambler, such . work might 
not reap an immediate harvest of fame, but in the words 
of the Rambler, it would hold no mean rank among the 
productions which give ‘ ardour to virtue, and confidence 
to truth.” We are the more anxious on this score, on 
account of the opinions we have already given, that the 
field which has supplied so many laurels will furnish no 
more. If this be correct, the author of the Wanderer, is 
not the only distinguished writer that would do well tu 
be convinced of it. We are aware that neither Madame 
@Arblay, nor Miss Kxdgeworth, are likely to write tales 
that will not be read; but it is very possible for them: 
to write what may be quoted as instances of the inequality 
of genius, and of the decay of powers, altheugh only 
proofs that some departments of literature have naturak 
limits, and that to attend to nature is always right. 
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Art. 1X.—Political Portraits in. this new Mra; with explanatory 
notes. Historical and Biographical. 2 vols. Octayo. pp. YSU. 
£i. 4s, Chapple, 1513. 


Mr. Playfair is a gentleman with a certain portion of 
respectable talent, for financial inquiry, who happening to 
be upon excellent terms with himself, fancies that his sen- 
timents and opinions on ‘a number of subjects of public 
importance,’ will be agreeably received. ‘The Prince 
Regent having declined the honor of becoming the deposi- 
tory of ‘ the-truth,’ which Mr. Playfair, wished to com- 
municate, Mr. P. could not then, nor can now, form any 
rational conjecture, why a Prince is surrounded by persons 
who act ona principle so contrary to every thing that he 
can conceive to be wise or proper. Mr. Playfair’s restless- 
ness todo good determines him to appear again in print, 
and conceiving an exhibition of political portraits an 
agreeable mode of attracting attention. to himself, he takes 
the trouble of presenting us, ia a very odd sort of way, to 
numerous personages whom we have long had the honor 
of being acquainted with. He introduces us to the imperor 
Alexander, Bounaparte, Mr. Tierney, HMarl Moira, Sir 
William Curtis, Mr. Wilberforce, Mrs. Clarke, the Duke 
of Cumberland, and a long list of equally well known 
characters, with as little consciousness that we know any 
thing about them,and with as much rairefé as an itinerant 
showman points out his animals to a company of naturalists, 
with ‘ This is the royal lion, the king of the beasts,-—ihat is the 
hyena that never wastamed, do what you will with him,— 
there is a remarkable badger,—here is a surprising large 
rat,—that is a wonderful large dog,—this is the celebrated 
preacher monkey,—here is a most extraordinary polecat,— 
and, there is the queen’s-ass 

Mr. Playfair says, 


* Curiosity is a leading passion, and mankind are impelled by it 
to listen to what is said of persons that they know, and from this 
arises the love of private aneedote, which is so universal. 

* The portraits of the political characters of the present time, will 
probably attract some attention, and those who would not listen to 
the observations attached to the portraits, were they unconnected with 
persons, will read them when so connected. 

* Even a prince will wish to know what is said of himself, and 
what is said of others, | therefore wrote these portraits ‘ procure 
that atteation which otherwise I could not find means to obtain, ; 

‘ A great change his taken place within the last twenty-five years, 
on the method in which public opinion is acted upen by means of the 
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press: that change has been artfully and gradually brought about ; 
it ismuch for the worse, but it has been brought about so imperceptibly 
and so plausibly, that it excited no alarm at the time, and now there 
is no means of finding 2 remedy. 

‘ About twenty yeary ago the press produced a great number of 
pamphlets, most of which were written by well-intentioned men, who 
in that manner threwin their proportion to the common stock of know- 
ledge. The great expence of paper and printing, added to the still 
more enormous expence of advertising in the pablic papers, have 
put au end to the labours of those literary volunieers*, Periodical 
papers have now monopolized the discussion of politics, There is no 
longer that cool and deliberate sort of discussion that used to take 
place ; neither do we find that originality which occasionally astonish- 
ed the public, from some unknown, or from sume new quarter. The 
literary champions of the duy, who have occupied the political field 
almost exclusively, are all eulisted under the banners of party; and 
when by accident any one who is not comected with party, wishes 
to address the public ina way that might obtain some atteution, he 
feels all the periodical channels occapied by cthers, or at least shut 
against such intruders as himself; and the old mode of address, by 

amphilets, having, as before observed, become quite ineffectual, he 
Is condemned to silence ; and so far as he is capable of serving his 
couutry, his country is deprived of the advantage. 

* The number of pamphlets published is not above one-fourth of 
what it was, though, according to the important objects that require 
discussion, it might be expected to be doubled ; and what renders the 
efforts of those literary volunteers less useful, the greatest part of 
these pamphlets that are published, fall still-born from the presst. 
The expence necessary to circulate a pdmphlet deters the bookseller, 
who, considering the matter 2s a mere affair of profit and loss, advises 
the author to stop, when he has expended a few pounds, though he 
kuows, that to advertise sparingly is entirely to throw money aways. 





** Mr. Pitt, whose management was admirable in some instances, and 
able in all, knew that any direct attack on the press would be dangerous ; but, 
under the pretence of revenue, he gave it a terrible blow. ‘The bovkscllers 
know so well the expence of circulating a pamphlet, that they generally dis- 
suade those who propose publishing in that way. It in fact requires more 
money to advertise sufficieutly in the papers, than any ordinary pamplhiet will 
produce by its sale. Booksellers discourage such publications ; and all those 
scattered literary patriots who volunteered their service, (those men who were 
what might be termed the yeomanry of the press), have quitted the ficld to the 
more regular mercenaries, who tight in daily, weekly, mouthly, or quarterly 
publications.’ ral 

“ These observations are made toshow by what imperceptible means the 
liberty of the press has been abridged, and by what an indirect method it was 
attacked, as well as the result of the attack, which is merely this, that editors 
of newspapers, and the persons they employ, have almost exc!usively the ma- 
nagemeut of public opinion, so far as it is guided by temporary publications. 

*t The bookseller is not to be blamed, for if he were to advise expending a 
sum sufficient to make the pamphiet fairly aud fully known, it would probably 
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* The giving short essays, in the form of notes, to the Political 
Portraits, appeared to me a good way to obtain attention ; and it is 
with this view that the work was undertaken.’ 


A disposition to write sensibly, and the capability of doing 
it, are not very often united, it is therefore usual to take 
the will for the deed, and let an author off with a faint sort 
of approbation that looks very much like a certain kind of 
hankering regard for the writer, united to an indifference 
for his book. This is the most favorable treatment, that a 
sober minded man can expect, and. perhaps Mr. Playfair, 
will not be very discontented, if, instead of saying a little 
in a great many words, we class him at once with the 
gentlemen whom we so appreciate. Tobe sure, we do not 
expect him to be quite placid, though he has not, perhaps, 
anticipated a much more favorable opinion from the crities, 
but if we cannot please him, wo will at least surprise him by- 
quoting certain passages, which, seem to have been written 
with a design of being even with the reviewers, who may do 
themselves the houor of looking at his portraits. 


‘The manner in which books are reviewed in this country is 
one that requires some regulation, were it practicable to regulate 
it; but it is not practicable. Those great men whe sit im judg- 
ment over poor authors, amuse themselves and the public at their 
expence, in a manner rather’ more curious than feeling. Beiug 
a congregated set of fmen, who, like cabinet ministers, or bank 
directors, are sworn or pledge to secrecy, (and what is better, 
interested ‘in keeping it), however much they offend.an author, 
they run no personal risk as individuals; and as a body, having 
a periodical work at their disposal and- command, they can, with- - 
out any trouble to themselves, defend their conduct, should they 
be attacked; and whoever dves not receive correction kindly, may 
have it repeated, till he is tired with a contest, in which not 
the rights of the question but the relative situation of the par-_ 
ties, makes the chief consideration. , 

* Whoever has seen a school-boy humanely occupied in what is 
termed spmning a cock-chaffer; or neticed the London bullock- 
hunters, with sticks and stones, (aud assisted by dogs), driving 
one of those fatigued and tormented animals before them, may 
form some idea of the luxury of a reviewer, and the safety and 
facility with whieh he torments the poor author whose work he 
criticises, ny 





terminate in greater lossto the author. Unless a pamphiet has what is termed, 
arun, it must end in loss, as at least fifteen copies of a twe shilling pamphlet 
must be sold, for every advertisement inserted, to pay the expence. . The size 
of the newspapers, their multiplicity, and a variety of other circumstances, 
prevent advertisements, unless very frequently repeated, os announcing seme 
very striking production, from producing alinost any effect.” 
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‘It is not a difficult matter to treat with severity any work, 
provided, (us is a very comnnon practice), the reviewer is only te 
notice what suits kis purpose, and .is careful to avoid setting off 
beauties aguinst defects. Writers are in some respects like the people 
cf Hrance before the revolution; they have their privileged orders 
and their tiers etat: some authors are protected by the niultitude of 
ihose whose interests are the same with their own; and others, 
because their reputation is already established. Reviewers look at 
such writers with a distant sort of kindness, and just make one or 
two sharp, but iriendly reriarks, in order to shew what they could 
do if they pleased. 

‘ Reviewers who set to work generally with a strong disposition 
to find fault, aué with considerable talents fer that purpose, feel but 
little dititcvity or danger in hurting the feelings of a young writer, or 
of one who does not belong to any literary phalanx; not but that 
reviewers themsclyves might be attacked with suceess, as to critical 
observation, but.then there would’ neither be advantage nor safety 
in the attack. 

‘In this country reviews are generally conducted on an unfair prin= 
ciple, representing, as they «do, every fault or error as being a disgrace 
to an author; that is to say, judging as if perfection were attaimable, 
and that whoever falls short of that, must be held up as one of the 
writers who disgrace the age. It is admitted by all the best wri- 
ters, and by ali reasonable men, that there being no such thing on 
earth as periection, the degree of merit of any person, or of any 
production, is comparative, and therefore to be estimated by com- 
paring it with other works of the same kind. Thus Mr. [Hume 
very properly cays, “ That when one observes that able men are few 
in number, the observation amounts to nothing, because it must, in 
every case, be those few who distinguish themselves from the many, 
that are by preference called able; and if the great number were 
endowed with the same ability, the few that excelled would still be 
called the able, and those now called able would be considered as 
ordinary men.” 

‘ As, then, perfection, is not attainable, some criterion for our 
judgment is to be sought after, that will prevent the mistake of 
condemning an author for every error; and it occurs that there is 
no way so fair as to examine critically books that have long stood 
the test, and are generally considered as excellent. 

* The reviewers, (counting the regular troops, the supernumeraries, 
and volunteers doing duty occasionally), form of themselves a 
considerable literary phalanx, whether estimated by their numbers, - 
or by their talents, or by the mode they have of distributing their 
works. They are like riflemen, hid amongst bushes, and taking 
aim at their ease, and with perfect safety; they have their favourite 
public characters. Whoever comes not under the description of 
a favourite, or is connected with themselves, is certain to be treated 
as an enemy. 

‘ The advantages of a periodical work, supported by numbers, over 
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an individual, are too evident to require being pointed out; it is 
sufficient to say, that though an individual may reply victoriously, 
in a particular case, that will be of little avail; the reviewers return 
to the subject without difficulty or expense, and where they fai! in 
argument, they raise a laugh, which, accompanied with some hardy 
assertion, serves the same purpose with the greater number of 
readers.” 

The author then examines three passages in iMuclid, 
Locke and Hume, and declares them imaccurate and guilty 
of mistakes for which, men of mediocrity would obtaim 2 
excuse. Now we humbly submit that the blunders of men 
of mediocrity ought not to be excused ; for in proportion to 
their want of talent, should be their industry, to avoid errer 5 

.and are pretty certain that many of Mr. Playfair’s inistaxes 
are occasioned by disregard of this very rule. Indeed inac- 
curacy is greatly chargeable upon Mr. Playfair ; and, un:or- 
tunately for tke character of bis book, every one who is 
likely to look ‘into it, will probably detect his mistakes. To 
instance the pretender, to the title and estates of the Duke 
of Norfolk, of whose interruptions of his grace and the 
Lord “hancellor the public papers bear ample testimony, as 
‘an object of pity is well enough; but when Mr. P. asks if 
‘ it would not be humane and well, at least to put him in 
the way to share with some of the fat dogs in his grace’s 
kitchen ?’ and states that twenty-five guineas a ycar, would 
probably keep the poor wretch from despair,’ it is not 
quite irrelevant to ask Mr, P. why he has insinuated such 
hard heartedness against the Duke? why, in fact, he had 
not inquired, whether the Duke had done anything for the 
unhappy maniac or not, before he brought this sweeping 
charge ? the untruth of which is known to almost every 
man, except—in charity we except—Mr. Playfair. 

We before alluded to a kind of liking that we have to 
Mr. Playfair, although we cannot recommend his book. or 
yraise his biographical talents, and yet ali that we know 
of him is from his writings. Very widely differing from 
some of his political opinions, we cannot but respect his 
apparent disinterestedness and independence. He is an ad- 
mirer of Mr. Pitt, a defender of royalty, a panegyrist of 
the American revolution, a protester against tie French 
revolution, and has been for twenty years a supporter of 
ministerial views, yet he ventures to arraign some of Mr, 
Pitt’s most favourite measures, and expects no approbation 
from princes or persons in high situations—‘ | know them 
yell,’ says he, ‘ indiscriminate praise is what they want; 
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and to venture on criticism is to commit offence.’ He treats 
the American character with very little respect, and not- 
withstanding his hatred of the French revolution and de- 
testation of jacobinism, he develops feelings and sentiments 
that jharmonize with all the principles upon which the re- 
volution began, and is, like many other equally worthy 
gentlemen, a jacobin himself without knowing it. * When 
the best friends of the aristocracy of tle country,’ says he, 
* of the ndbility and great land-holders, see the chief men 
of the kingdom receiving great sums, half of what they 
cannot use, and perhaps the greatest part of what they 
do exper laid oui on some old gothic castle to be gazed 
at once a year, and Ieft to rot and ruin the rest of the 
time, is it natural to hecome indifferent to the fate of such 
men. Had Mr. Playfair found this sentence in Thomas 
Paine, we suspect he would have called it a revolutionary 
idea.” But he goes further, -‘if the Howards should be 
sent to keep company with the descendants of the grea 
families of France, it may naturally be asked—what will 
be the mighty injury te mankind?’ who will say that Mr. 
Playfair is noi 2 jacobin—ecxcept himself. Far be it from 
us though, to fix a term upon this gentlemen by which 
he and others have reproachiully designated some of the 
best men in the country—the events of our times having 
arisen with greater rapidity than many men’s minds could 
follow, and their connection havjag been seumctimes over- 
looked it is wot surprising that some reflecting men should 
be laughably inconsistent with themselves. Indeed it is 
time to leave off caliing names, and to recur tothe ex- 
amination of ourselves, and to those improvements, which 
may enable us to ameliovate our condition and contribute 
to the happiness of mankind. The perfections of out own 
minds and the diilusion of knowledge, are employments 
honourable to the ingenuous and the enlightened; and the 
Peace to which we have so suddenly arrived, promises a 
duration that may enable us to neutralize the vices arising 
from protracted werfare, and destroy many of the dread- 
fal evils of a diseased suciety. One of the principal instances 
of this disposition, which all of us should cherish and sup- 
port, is the introduction of thie Cessio- Bonvrum upon our 
statute book, which Mr. Playfair has very judiciously re- 
marked on in his ‘ portrait? of Lord Redesdale. 

The inquiries and reflections in the notes are the best 
part of Mr. Playfair’s book ; the portraits are meagre in 
the extreme,—net even outliues; but ashe says that they 
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were introduced merely with the view of appending ob- 
servations to them, there is no véry great right to complain 
of their want of filling up. This remark however is not 
applicable tv all, for some are introduced withoy illustrative 
notes, and there is not a fact stated, of any individual, which 
we have not heard before. An endeavour to pourtray near 
a hundred and fifty characters, from [Emperors and Kings, 
to the Hetman of the Cossacks and Mr. John Beckett, in a 
space, which does not allot quite six pages to each, greatly 
narrows disquisition as well as description, and tempts 
even our statistical biographer, to enliven his subjects by 
a little skittishness, in which he flings out, without regard 
either to friend or fuc—as ina note to his portrait of Mr. 
Waithman. 

* If it were not for Mr. Waithman, Mr. Cobbett, the Editor of the 
Whig, and a few such national heroes, we should soon be in as pitiable 
a case as John Gilpin, when he had lost his wine bottles, his breath, 
his dinner, his hat, and his wig. The great difference is, that there 
a linen draper was the sufferer, here a linen draper is the defender, 
wlio protects us from suffering; and as he is a most classical man, 
and his friends admire the French heroes, we shall quote to him two 
lines made by a very facetious alderman, on two of the most famous 
French revolutionists.’ 

* “ Robespierre, do ye see, was Bonaparte’s precursor, 
* « Boby was a bad fellow, but Boney is more worser.’ 
* +* Bow, wow, wow, &c.”” 


If Mr. Playfair had not sometimes written well, it 
would be matter of surprise ;-—but that he has failed in his 
biogr:phical attempt is certain. Why he should have made 
the attempt at all may still, after his own statement, be 
fairly asked, * Four-fifths of the people he has written about, 
have been sketched before, and are well,known to the 
readers of the ‘ Public Characters.’ As to writing truth 
to Princes, really after the anecdotes Mr. P. relates, we 
think his own good sense laid dormant, when he supposed it 
possible for his book to get where his memorials could not, 
The sayers of smovth things, ere more welcome visitants 
in palaces, than the preachers of right and justice, who, in 
that capacity, are never admitted beyond the antichamber, 
When Mr. Playfair shall have taken time for reflection, and 
arranged his thoughts, instead of ranking on the same side 
withfthe defenders of the never- to-be-forsaken ‘ objects of ve~ 
neration and support’—with the Bowleses and the Gibbses, 
the Yorkes and the Ellenboroughs, we shall be less surprised 
shin hinseli, on finding him taking a modest stand, near the 
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Broughams and the Romillys, the Mackintoshes and the 
Jeremy Benthams, and the other sages of the same school. 

The art of blotting is more difficult to acquire than that 
of staining, ‘and really so litde would remaiy of Mr. Play- 
fair’s book, were all that is mere ‘ leather and prunella’ 
cleared away, that we dread recommendivg him to make 
corrections. kt must vemain as it is, notwithstanding its 
tithe, ‘a thing without a name. ‘If we are fated to meet 
hira again, we hope it will be with more satisfaction to 
both parties. 





Art. X.— Memoirs of the teeo lust years of the Reign of King 
Charles £. By Six Thomas Herbert, Groom of the ‘Chambers to 
his Majesty To which is added, a particular account ef the Fu- 
neral of the King, ina Letter from Sir Thomas Herbert to Sir 
William Dugdale. Small Cetave, pp. 230. Nicol, 1813. 

(ey Mr. George Nicol, a wsrthy upright tradesman, his 
majesty’s bookseller, w ere to commit a misdemeanour on the 
highway, it would be a great scandal to aspiring young men 
in business ; and Sir Joseph Banks, and the amateurs ‘of the 
court, would no longer talk with him, as they now do, about 
the growth of turnips and ene and divers other unbib.- 
fiopolical subjects on which Mr. Nicol sometimes lets loose 
his imagiation. Very shovied, therefore, are swe to find 
that this square minded gentleman, has actually sallied forth, 
with bold design, upon the dreaty common of literature. 
Little did we expect that the author of the ‘ Roxburghe Ca- 
talogue’ would be stimulated by the successful sale of that 
work * to adventure an attack upon us with the present. ‘The 
fovers of Caxtons, and Wynkyn de Werdes, and Pynsons, 
aud Lekpreviks,—the debauchees in black letier lore—the in- 
satiate romauc? cullectors—the fumblers in facetia—al} 
these odd personages s doubtless think Mr. George Nicol isa 
mau of some cousideration ; but when he becomes the editor 
of an historical memoir, he gets amongst a mighty different 
set of people, who value that species of knowledge only which 
is useful; andare coneerned about those books only which. 
makeus acquainted with realities, and give us something sterl- 
ing in retura for the trouble of reading them. What wag can 
have put this very respectable bookseller upon becoming book- 


one ee eee 





* The saie catelogue of the Roxburghe library, with a preface, compiled ang 
dme by Mr. George Nicol, now sells, we believe, for as many powads as shi 
fiegs were charg. for it in 1812. 
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maker? Surely he is infected by the air of Pall-Mall, or has 
had a coup de soleil—or—the rays of the Regent may have 
been too powerfal for his head. | 


‘ When the Reader has perused this very afflicting narrative, the | 
virtue and fidelity of its Author will appear transcendant—and” 
one reflection, arising from the premises, will appear prominently 
obvious to all—which indeed is already sufficiently known to every 
one, who has been much in the intimacy of the higher ranks of 
socicty [!]—namely, that the character given to the great, by the 
levellers of all ages, is in general diametiically opposite to the 
truth. It is indeed true, that good and virtaous men, like Sir 
Thomas Herbert, may, by plausible pretences, be drawn into the 
vortex of such reformers—But it is to be hoped, that, like him, 
their own native virtue will soon recover them, from the baneful 
influence of that malignant race of levellers, whose whole spring 
of action proceeds from a consciousness of their own unworthi- 
ness, and a consequent restless desire to bring down all mankind te: 
their own standard.’ 


It is truly an unhappy symptom when good kind of peo- 
ple, like Mr. Nicol, talk thus at this time of day. Fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, all sorts of folks were allowed to say 
What they pleased, without any very great importance being 
attached to what they did say ; but now, when men are so- 
bered and steadied, and every thing is going on to the heart’s 
content of the great people in Mr. Nicol’s neighbourhood, 
the worthy gentleman’s motives for breaking out so sud- 
denly, may very fairly be questioned ; or, it should beat 
once concluded, that aperients and cooling diet are immedi- 
ately requisite. 

In seriously remarking upon Mr. Nicol’s introduction, 
we would observe, that he is an illustration of the saying, 
that ‘a man can seldom do two things at once without in- 
juring one of them?. A person whose mind has been en- 
gaged in his business, and narrowed in the grasp by atten- 
tion to the ‘ main chance,’ with only an occasional relax- 
ation, and, that amongst his betters, must infallibly be 
ill calculated to judge of the disposition or wants of the great 
mass of the people ; but it most frequently happens, notwith- 
standing, that such sort of persons form opinions upon 
subjects so infinitely beyond their reach. Now we know 
very well, that Mr. Nicol is a warm hearted affectionate 
map, and if he confined himself to printing his friend’s 
works at Mr. Bulmer’s press, to looking over their libraries ; 
assisting their inquiries by his own excellent judgment, as 
to the editions and peculiarities of old hooks ; takjng a plate 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 5, April, 1814. 2N 
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at his lordship’s table, and hob-ro bbing with him after dinner ; 
looking wise with his grace, and laying out the features 
of his good-humoured countenance to the best advantage 
before royalty;—all this would be perfectly allowable. But we 
would not allow him muchmore; and he may be assured 
that however highly he is estimated amongst ‘ the great,’ his 
editorship of such works as Sir ‘Thomas Herbert’s Memoirs, 
will diminish his respectability among the thinking. It is 
now very silly indeed to run a—-muck for the Stuarts, and is 
something worse than silly fer a man of understanding to call 
the death of Charles the first ‘amurder.’ We are sorry 
to bear hard upon Mr. Nicol ; but such gentlemen must take 
the consequence of endeavouring to attach themselves to the 
court by writing upon politics. It is not because the statue 
of Charles the first stands at Charing-cross, nosing the mem- 
bers in their way to Parliament, nor because the House of 
Commons have gone to St. Margaret’s Church, on the anni- 
versary of his decapitation, that his attempt to seize the five 
— will be thougit legal, or his death a martyr- 
om. 

As it is now rather a fashion to reprint works that relate 
to the reign of Charles, Mr. Nicot has selected this, proba- 
bly for the aecount of the funeral of the king, which, be- 
yond all doubt, establishes the fact of the burial at Windsor. 
Mr. Herbert, who was constantly with the king for the last 
two years of his life, had the management of the funeral, by. 
an order of the committee of Parliament, dated the 6th of 
February, 1648, authorizing him to bury the bedy at 
Windsor. : 


* Accordingly the Corps were thither carried from St. James’s: 
ina hearse covered with black Velvet, drawn by six horses also 
coverd with black; after which, Four coaches followed, two of 
them covered likewise with black cloth, in which were about a dozen 
Gentlemen and others, mest of them being such as had waited on 
his Majesty at Carisbrook-Castle and other placgs, since his Ma- 
jesty’s going from New-Custle, all of them being in black. 

© Being come to Windsor-Castle, Mr. Herbert shew'd the gover- 
nour, Col. Wiaitchcott, the Committee’s Order for permitting Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Mildmay to bury the late king in any place 
within Windsor Castle they should think meet. 

‘ In the first place in order thereto, they carried the King’s 
B dy into the Dean’s Mouse, which all was hung with black by 
Richard Hurrrison, and then to his useal Bed-chamber, which is 
withiu the Palace ; after which they went imto St. Georges’s-Chap- 
pel to tak@ a view thereof, and of the most fit and honourable 
place for the Royal Corps to rest -in. Haveing taken a View, 
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they at first thought, that the Tomb-House would be a fit place; 
it was erected by the magnificent Prelate Cardinal Woolsey (mueh 
about the time he built his stately House at Hampton-Court, 
in which Tomb-House he begun a glorious Monument for his 
great Master King Henry VII. but this Place, though adjeyn- 
ing, yet not being within the Royal Chappel, they waved it. 

if King Henry VIL were buried there (albeit to that day the 
place of his burial was unknown to any) yet im regard his Ma~ 
jesty (who was a real Defender of the Faith, and as far from 
censuring any as might be) would upon occasional Discourse ex- 
press some Dislike of King Harry's Proceedings, in misimploy- 
ing those vast Revenues the sup d Abbeys, Monasteries, and 
other religious Houses were endowed with, and by demolishing 
those many stately Structures (which both expressed the Great-~ 
ness of the Founders, and preserved the splendour of the King- 
dom) might at the Reformation have in some measure been kept 
up and converted to sundry pious Uses. Upon Consideration there- 
of, those Gentlemen declin’d it, and pitch’t upon the Vault where 
King Edward IV. is intem’d, being in the Northside of the 
Choire, near the Altar, as formerly remembred, that King _— 
one of his late Majesty would many times make mention of, 
from whom his Majesty was lineally propagated, whieh imduced 
Mr. Herbert to give order to have that Vault opened, to ‘bary 
the King’s Body near his Ancestor King Edward IV. who is in- 
terred under a fair large Stone of Tuke, raised within the eppe- 
site Arch, having a range of Iron Bars gilt, curiously cut ‘ace 
cording to Church-work; there is no Sculpture or Inseription, 
only the Royal Badge painted on the inside of the Arch in 
several places. 

* But as they were about this Work, some Noblemen came thither, 
namely, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hartford, since 
Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Southampton, the Earl of Lindsey, 
Lord High-Chamberlain, with Dr. Juxon, Lord Bishop of London 
(Archbishop of Canterbury afterwards) who ha‘ leave to attend the 
King’s Body to his Grave ; and ‘being fit to submit and leave the 
Choice of the Place of Burial to those great Persons, they in like man- 
her viewing the Tamb-House, and the Choire, ome of those Lords 
beating gently upon the pavement with his Staff, perceiv’d a hollow 
sound, and ordering the Seiden and Earth thereunder to be removed, 
tliscover’d a descent into a Vault, where two Coffins were laid near 
one another, ‘the one very large of antique form, the other little, sup- 
pos'd to contain ‘the Bodies of King Heary VUII. and Queen Jang 
Seymaur, his Third Wife, aud Mother of Kg Edward VI. of whom 
in the Year 1537, she dyed in childbed; and may be credited ; for as 
Mr. Brook, York-Herauld, in his Catalogue of the eee p. 40. 
observes, no other of King Harry's six Wives-was buried at Windsor; 
the Velvet-Palls that were over them seemed afresh, albeit laid ‘there 
130 Years and upwards. ‘The Lords agreeing ‘that the King’s Body 
should tere ‘be interr’d (being oo middie of ‘the Choire, wer 
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against the Eleventh Stall upon the Sovereigns side) they. gave order 
to have the King’s Name, and Year he dyed, cut in Lead, which whilst 
the Workman was about, the Lords went out, and gave the Sexton or- 
der to lock the Chappel-Door, not suffering any to stay till further 
notice. The Sexton did his best to clear the Chappel; nevertheless 
(he said) a Foot-Noldier had hid himself so as was not discern’d, and 
being greedy of Prey, got into the Vault, and cut so much of the Vel- 
vet-Pall, as he judg’d would hardly be missed, and wimbled a hole 
into the Coffin that was largest, probably fancying there was something 
well worth his adventure. The Sexton, at his opening the Door, es- 
py'd the sacrilegious Person, who being searched, a bone was also 
found about him, which, he said, he would haft a knife with. The 
Governour gave him his reward. But this manifests that a real Body 
was there, which some that have hard Thoughts of King Hurry, have 
scrupled, 

‘The Girdle or Circumscription of Capital Letters in Lead put 
about the Coffin, had only these Words, King Cuarirs, 1648. 

* The King’s Body was then brought from his Bed-Chamber down 
into St. George’s Hall, whence, after a little stay, it was with a slow 
and solemn Pace (much Sorrow in most Faces discernable) carried by 
Gentlemen that were of some quality, and in Mourning, the Lords in 
like Habits, follow'd the Royal Corps, The Governour and several 
Gentlemen aud Officers and Attendants came after. 

* This is memorable, that at such time as the King’s Body was 
brought out of St. George's Hall; the Sky was serene and clear, but 
presently it began to snow, and fell so fast, as by that time they came to 
the West-end of the RoyalChappel, the black velvet-Pall was all white 
(the colour of Innocency) being thick,covered over with snow. So went 
the white King to his Grave, in the 48th Year of his Age, and the 22d 
Year and 10th Month of his Reign. Letting pass Merlyn’s Prophecies, 
some make it allude to the white Sattin his Majesty wore, when he was 
crowned in Westminster-Abbey in the Year 1625, former Kings having 
on purple robes at their Coronation. The King’s Body being by the 
Bearers set down near the Place of Burial; the Bishop of London 
stood ready with the Service-Bouk in his Hands to have performed his 
last Duty to the King his Master, according to the Order or Form for 
Buria] of the Dead, ‘set forth in the Book of Common-Prayer, which the 
Lords likewise desired, but would not be suffered by Col. Whitchcott 
the Governour, by reason of the Directory to which (said he) he and 
others were to be conformable,’ 


Herbert relates many anecdotes of the unfortunate 
monarch whilst at Holmby. He frequently played at chess 
{ter dinner, and walked in the garden ; bowling appears to 
ave been his fayourite diversion. 
. *Inregard there was no Bowling-Green then well kept at [Jolm- 
by, the King would sometimes ride to Hurrowden, a House of the 
Ford Vuuz’s about nine Miles off, where there was a good Bowling- 
&reen with Gardens, Groves and Walks, that afforded much Plea- 
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sure. And other whiles to A/thorpe, a fair House about two or three 
Miles from Holmby, belonging to the Lord Spencer, vow Earl of 
Sunderland, where also there was a Green well kept. The King 
in his going to Harrowden passed over a Bridge which Major Bos- 
vile, disguised like a labouring Man, stood and gave his Majesty-a 
Packet from the Queen. The King told the Commissioners, "twas to 
vbtain his Leave for the Prince to accompany Monsieur that 
Campaign, in the French Army; so as the disguised Person was 
excused.’ 


* The Governour converted the Barbacan, (a spacious parading 
Ground within the Line, though without the Castle) into a Bowling- 
green, scarce to be equalled, and at one side built a pretty Summer- 
House, for Retirement. At vacant hours these afforded the King 
most Ree e.tion, tor the building within the Castle Walls had no 
Gallery, nor Rooms of State, nor Garden, so as his Majesty, con- 
stautly in the Forenoons, exercised himself im the Walks without, 
and in the Afternoons there also, and in the Bowling-green or Bar- 
bacan.’ 


Appended to the work is a letter, sent by Sir Thomas 
Herbert to Dr. Samways, and by him sent to the archbishop 
‘of Canterbury, Dr. Sancroft. [tis printed from a copy, in 
the library of the Royal Lustitution, formerly in the posses- 
sion of Carte, the historian, to whom it was sent by Dr. 
. Rawlinson, and being twice referred to by Wood in his 
Athene Oxoniensis is deserving preservation. 


* « Sir,—After his late Majesty’s remove from Windsor to St. 
James’s, albeit according to the duty of my place, I lay in the 
next room to the bed-chamber, the King then commanded me 
* to bring my pallate, into his chamber, which I accordingly 
“© did, the night before that sorrowful day. He ordered what cloaths 
** he would wear, intending that day to be as neat as he could be, it 
being (as he called it) his wedding-day; and, having a great work 
to do (meaning his preparation to eternity), said, he would be 
stirring much earlier than he used. 

** For some hours his Majesty slept very soundly; for my I 
wads so full of anguish and grief, that I took little rest. The King, 
*© some hours before day, drew his bed-curtain to awaken me, and 
could by the light of wax-lamp perceive me troubled in my sleep. 
The King rose forthwith; and as 1 was making him ready, Her- 
bert (said the King) I would know why you were disquieted in your 
sleep ? I replied, May it please your Majesty, 1 was in a dream, 
What was your dream? said the King, 1 would hear it. May it 
please your Majssty, ssid 1, I dreamed, that as you were making 
** ready, one knocked at the bed-chainber door, which your Majesty 
* took no notice of, nor was I willing to acquaint you with it, appre~ 
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“ hending it might be Colonel Hacker. But knocking the second 
** time, your Majesty asked me, if I heard it not? I said I did; 
«* but did not use to go without his order. Why then go, know who 
** jt is, and his business. Whereupon I opened the door, and per- 
** ceived that it was the Lord Archbp. of Cant. Dr. Laud, in his 
** Pontifical Habit, as worm at Court; I knew him, having seen him 
** often. The Archbp. desired he might enter, having something to 
* say to the King. I acquainted your Majesty with his desire; so 
** yan bad me Jet himin. Being in, he made his obeysance to your 
‘* Majesty in the middle of the room, doing the like also when he 
** came near your person; anc, falling on his knees, your Majesty 
“‘ gave him your hand to kiss, and took him aside to the win- 
** dow, where some discourse pass’d between your Majesty and 
* him, and I kept a becoming distance, not hearing any thing 
** that was said, yet could perceive your Majesty pensive by your 
** looks, and that the Archbishop gave a sigh; who, after a short 
stay, again kissing your hand, returned, but with face all the 
“‘ way towards your Majesty, and making his usual _ reverences, 
the third being so submiss, as he fell prostrate on his face 
** on the ground, and I immediately stept to him to help him up, 
«‘ which I was then acting, when your Majesty saw me troubled 
“ in my sleep. The impression was so lively, that I look’d about, 
* verily thinking it was no dream. 

** The King said, my dream was remarkable, but he is dead ; yet 
** had we conferred together during life, ’tis very likely (albeit I lov 
- og well) I should have said something to him might have occasioned 
* his sigh, 

* “ Soon after had told my dream, Dr. Juxon, then Bishop of 
** London, came to the King, as I relate in that narrative sent Sir 
* William Dugdale, which 1 have a transcript of here; nor know 
** whether it rests with his Grace the Archbishop of Cant. or Sir Wil- 
** liam, or be desposed of in Sir John Cotton’s Library near West- 
“ minster Hall; but wish you had the perusal of it before you return 
into the North. And this being not communicated to any but your- 
** self you may shew it fohis Grace, and none else as you promised, 

* ** Sir, your very affectioned friend and servant, 

Tuo. Hersert.” ” 


A portrait of Sir Thomas Herbert is prefixed to this edi- 
tion, etched by Quilley, from a picture in the possession of 
T. Smyth, Esq. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Art. 11.—Sermons by the late Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan, Dean 
of Killala. With a sketch of his Life. Octavo. pp. 430. 12s, 
Royal Octavo. 1i, 1s. Longman 1814. ; 


Or the late Dean Kirwan’s extraordinary eloquence, many of our 
readers are aware. He was born at Galway, in Ireland, in 1754, 
and educated at the College of English Jesuits, at St. Omers. By 
the advice of his tncle, the catholic primate of Ireland, he took 
priests’ orders in the University of Louvain, and in 1778, whilst 
in the chair of naturaband moral philosophy, he was i 
chaplain to the Neapolitan ambassador at the British court. In 1787 
he conformed to the established church. and preached to his first 
protestant congregation in St. Peter’s Church Dublin, ou the 24th of 
June. In 1798 he married, and died 27th October, 1805. 


‘ For sume time after his confyrmity, he preached every Sunday 
St, Peter’s Church, and the collections for the poor, on every occasion, 
rose four or five fold ahove their usual amount. Before the expiration 
of his first year, he was wholly reserved for the distinguished and 
difficult task ef preaching charity sermons; and on the 5th of 
November, 1788, the governors of the oy daily schools of several 
parishes entered into a resolution,—‘ That from the effects which 
the discourses of the Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan, from the it 
have had, his officiating in the metropolis. was considered a ar 
national advantage, and that vestries should be called to consider the 
most effectual method to secure to the city an instrument, under 
Providence of so much public benefit.” 

* In the same year he was preferred, by the Arehbishop of Dublin, 
to the prehend of Howth, and in the next, to the parish of St. 
Nicholas-Without, the joint income of which amounted to about 4001. 
a year. 

.. These were his only church-preferments, until the year 1800, 
when the late Marquis Cornwallis, the Lord-Lieutengnt, 
him to the deanery of Killala, worth about 400]. a year, at which 
time he resigned the prebend of Howth. 

‘ His ardour was not abated by promotion, nor his meekness cor- 
rupted by admiration; though whenever he preached, such mulfi- 
tudes assembled, that it was necessary to defend the entrance of 
the church by guards and palisadoes. He was presented with 
addresses and pieces of plate from eyery parish, and the freedom of 
varjous corporations; his — was painted and engraved by the 
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most eminent artists; and (what was infinitely more grateful to his 
feelings) the collections at his sermons far exceeded any that ever 
were known in a country distinguished for unmeasured benevolence. 
Byen in times of public calamity and distress, his irresistible powers 
of yong repeatedly produced contributions exceeding a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred pounds at a sermon; and his hearers, not 
content with emptying their purses into the plate, sometimes threw 
in jewels or watches, as earnest of further benefactions.’ 


Thirteen sermons are contained in the present yolume, all of 
which were preached on charitable occasions. They powerfully 
appeal to the affections. From asermon preached for the encourage- 
ment of vaccine inoculation, we extract a few passages on the 
uncertainty of life. . 


* My brethren, the true source of all our delusion is a false and 
deceitful security of life. Thousands pass their accounts around us, 
and we are not instructed; some are struck in our very arms: our 
parents, our children, our friends, and yet we stand as if we had 
-shot into the earth an eternal root. Even the most sudden transitions 
from life to dust, produce but a momentary impression on the dust 
that breathes. No examples, however awful, sik into the heart. 
Every instant we see health, youth, beauty, titles, reputation, and 
fortune, disappear like a flash. Still do we pass gaily on, in the 
broad and flowery way, the same busy, thoughtless, and irreclaimable 
beings, panting for every pleasure as before, thirsting for riches and 
pre-emiuence; rushing on the melancholy ruins of one another; 
intriguing for the employments of those whose ashes are scarce 
cold; nay often, I fear, keeping an eye on the very expiring, with 
the infamous view of seizing the earliest moment to solicit their 
spoils. 

* Great God! as if the all-devouring tomb, instead of solemnly 
pronouncing on the vanity of all human pursuits, on the contrary, 
emitted sparks to rekindle all our attachment to a perishable world! 
Let me suppose, my brethren, that the number of man’s days were 
inscribed on his brow! Is it not clear that an awful certainty of 
that nature must beget the most profound and operative reflection ? 
Would it be possible to banish, even for a moment, the fatal term 
from his reflection? The nearer he approached it, what an increase 
of alarm? What an increase of light on the folly of every thing but 
immortal good! Would all his views and aspirings be confined, cs 
ae now are, to the little span that intervenes between his cradle 

and his grave; and care, and anxiety, and miserable agitation be 
his lot, merely to die overwhelmed with riches and blazing with 
honours ?” 

* Had I, my brethren, such a register before me at this moment, 
_ with what an invincible effect should I not call those to mercy, who 
have perhaps but a year, perhaps a month, perhaps a week, perhaps 
@ shorter interva'. between them and judgment ? And yet, unhappily, 
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we experience, that knowledge as to the period of our dissolution 
whose evident and indubitable tendeucy would be to suppress every 
inordinate passion, and render us melting as day to the necessities of 
our fellow creatures, changed into uncertainty, a circumstance far more 
alarming, s...ce we are liable every moment tu surprise, has a tendency 
direct the reverse; atendeney to feed aud keep alive every foolish and 
vicious affection ; toembody every vision ; to do away the most powerful 
of all incentives to mercy, and rock us into a profound and woeful se- 
curity. In a word, because we are igncrant of that hour, which we yet 
know to be inevitable, we adopt the wretched and inconsiderate consola- 
tion of the rich man in the context; ‘“ Let us eat, drink,’ and be 
‘merry, for we have laid up much goods for many years.” But God 
said, *“ Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee, 
then whose shall those things be which thou hast provided ?” ’ 


This collection is published for the benefit of the late Dean’s 
sons. His portrait is prefixed to the volume. 





Art, 12—The Practical Expositor ; or Scripture illustrated by 
Facts, and arranged fur every day in the year. By Charles Buck. 
12mo. pp. 50U. Cs. Williams and Son, 1813. 

Tuts very pleasing little volume will be a large source of amuse- 
ment to youth, and may wile away many tedious moments of an 
adult. A text of seripture is selected for every day in the year, and 
each text is followed by an illustrative historical anecdote, or short 
biographical memoir, selected from various sources. Three hundred 
and sixty-five interesting facts are thus brought together, and form an 
instructive class book for schools, or a mauual of agreeable reading 
throughout the year, which the frieuds of rational piety may, with 
a? propriety, put into the hands of young people in all rauks of 
ite. 





Art. 13.— Evidences of Revealed Religion ; on a new and original 
plan; being an appeal to deists on their own principles of argu- 
ment. By Christuphilus. Octave, pp. 120. Sherwood, 1814. 


We have heard a great deal concerning the ‘ Free-thinking 
Christians,’ and this pamphlet is published by one of them. Itis a 
collection of essays which appeared, at differeni times, in a periodical 
work, and really do very great credit to the candour of the writer. 
We do not here inquire whether the principles of the sect be true or 
not, but as Christophilus has advanced his arguineuts in favour of 
revealed religion, with more temper and judgment, than from what 
we have been told respecting this new,sect, we had any reason to ex- 
pect they indulged at all, and, certainly with an appearance of sin- 
cerity, that the conduct of some of his. brethreu has not justified us 
in expecting, we the more williugly. bear favorable testimony to his work, 
We scarcely kuow what these Free-thinking Christiaus profess, but until 
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now we had rather suspected them to be deists in disguise, who wanted 
either honesty or courage to profess their open disbelief of revelation. 





POETRY. 


Art. 14.—Emancipation ; a Poem. By Robert Dornan, Esq. 
Octavo, pp. 100. 6s. J. J. Stockdale, 1814, 


Mr. Dornan, a native of our sister isle, and a catholic, raises a 
jay in favour of toleration, and presses the principal arguments for 
the measure with considerable address into this poem. Suspecting that 
statesmen rather give pretexts than reasons for withholding the Ca- 
tholic claims, he says, 


* The issuable question next 
Presents what statesmen has perplex’d, 
What definition vague supplies, 

The nature of securities. 

Here pause—the fatal bolt is sped, 
The muse, in sorrow, droops her head ; 
Even cunning argument is dumb, 
To give a stamp to things to come : 
Glowing anticipation fails, 

While eloquence this hold assails, 
The last retreat of powerful fools, 
Whose policy deception rules ; 
Who merit for refusal claim, 

Yet blush to give the thing a name. 

* From loyalty those sources spring— 
Attachment most secures a king ; 
What causes millions to repine, 

May round the staff the snake entwine ; 
And gross iutolerance pull down 

The prop that best supports a crown. 
Ask what can generous minds approve 
So strong, so lasting as their love ? 
The heart that gratitude can’t feel, 

Or favour warm, is cased im steel. 
The boon, conciliation grants, 
Increasing interest cements : 

Give me but interest, and you bind, 
Firm as the rock, to zephyr’s wind ; 
Allegiance owns no greater tie, 

Than this, the best security.’ 


Although this gentleman is a zealons advocate for his faith, his 
sentiments are liberal and manly. We forbear noticing some Iittle 
wiaccuracies, which his muse, in the rapidity of her flights, disdained 
to observe, aud particularly, ae her energies are exerted as powerfully 
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in defending his countrymen from the charge of disloyalty, as in 
proving them entitled to a fair participation in the benefits of the 
Constitution. 





Art. 15.—Abdaston ; a Poem. By Charles Ash. f. ¢. octavo. 
pp. 84. 5s. G. and S. Robinson, 1814. 


Tuts little poem celebrates the birth place of its author in a v 
pleasing manner.. Abdaston lies upon the western borders of Statford- 
shire, and is, doubtless, a very pleasant place ; but we fear is hardly 
a subject for a poet who seeks a deathless fame. Mr. Ash forcibl 

reminds us of Goldsmith, in his descriptions, his delineaticn of vil- 
lage characters, in fondness for his native scenes, and in pathetic 
tenderness. 





Art. 16.—Chit Chat of the Pump Room at Bath, in 1813, in verse. 
Small Octavo, pp. 32. Rayner, 1813, 


An attempt to versify the usual gossip and tattle of a watering 
place, We leave the reader to judge, after perusing the following 
specimen of the versification, whether the personage alluded to is not 
the author of the verses, as well as their bookseller. 


« «* But who have we here?” ‘* His name is R*y**r! 
A strange young man ; without the least resource; 
No taste for play, the Pump Room, or the course: 
Indeed, he’s thought the wonder of the place, 
Go where you will, you seldom see his face ; 
And when you do, he has not much 1o say, 
But looks as if he wish’d himself away ; 
Conscious, perhaps, he never there can shine, 
And why he came to Bath I can’t define. 
To sum up all, the * Chit Chat” lately ran, 
Iie means in town to turn librarian!” 
“* Oh—now you hoax !—it never can be true!” 
t seems unlikely, f agree with you ;— 
ut, taste, you know, in some, will be deprav’d, 
Or, who could pleasure leave, to take up trade.” 
“* Most true :—egad, his head is hardly right!” 
“* Not wrong perhaps; yet, far from being bright; 
I'll introduce you, if you feel desire ; 
But don’t expect he'll set the Thames on fire!” 


DRAMA, 


Art. 17.—Mustapha: a Tragedy. Octavo. pp. 112. 3s. sewed. 
Gale and Co,, 1814. 


Mopesty is so seldom united with literary pretensions, that 
when the unity is discovered we should be criminally answerable 
ju a court of criticism, if we withheld from it our commendation, 
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When the author of Mustapha ‘ saddled Pegasus, and rode toe 
Parnassus,’ he gave proof of prudence by not mounting till his 
steed was in low condition, and could not run away with him; 
and as we shall be the last to charge him with having ‘ fuddled 
kis nose in Helicon’s stream,’ so we will be amongst the first to 
bear witness to his sobriety, and pass round his cool tankard, 

The Lanreat is honoured by the dedication which immediately 
follows the title page.—‘* To the author of Madoc, this tiazedy 
is isscribed, as 4 testimony of admiration, for the greatest 
poet of his age.” Beyond 1s neither preface, nor address, nor 
advertisement ;—-no * neglect of the managers’ no * request of 
friends’—no ‘ hopes of success’—no ‘ deprecation of the critics’ 
—nothing but the Dramatis Personw, and the Fragedy. We can- 
not enter minutely into the plot, bnt we shall give the- outline and 
a few extracts. 

Solyman the Sultan of Turkey, has two sons:—Mustapha the 
eller, is at the head of the Ottoman forces, in Diarbequir; Ach- 
wet the younger, remains at Constantinople. Rustan the grand 
Vizier, and Roxalana the favourite Sultana and mother to Achmet, 
plot the destruction of Mustapha; whose removal would place Ach- 
met, next in succession to the throne. Daraxa the daughter of 
Rustan, the Visier, beloved by Achmet, urged by her father, and 
the Sultana, iufluences Achmet to hate Mustapha; and the play 


commences, by Daraxa endeavouring to taunt Achmet into emula- 
tion and jealousy, of his brother's deeds. Part of his argument 
follows. 


* Dar. If love be life, why then the cottagers, 
That sit o* summer evenings at their doors, 
To watch their chubby offspring, in the field 
All eagerly at play, in fear to lose 
The last sweet day-beams of the yellow sun, 
Have all of hfe that Solyman himself has. 
Ach. And ask of Solyman, he'll tell thee—more, 
Par. And will Mustapha too? Oh, that brave fellow! 
He leads his myriads out, (they know it too,) 
To certain victory, and they follow him. 
As if he were the eldest-born of Triumph. 
Were I in form and outward circuinstance 
That which in spirit thou say’st 1 am,—a man, 
Such would I be; and, being what I am, 
(Should Heaven voucksafe to bless me with a son,) 
Under my guidance sich my son shull be. 
He shall be nurs’d i’ the camp; soldiers shall be 
His playmates, and brisk military airs 
His lullabies; and when his little arm 
Grows strong evough to lift the scymitar, 
Myself will fit it to his thigh, and pat 
His curled head, and bless my darling boy, 
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And send him forth to glory. 
Ach. Noble girl! 
Send me forth too. ; 
Dar. Send thee! And eouldst thou leave 
The soft seraglio? Could those limbs sweat auder 
The weight of armour? No, stay where. thou art, 
And sun thee in a lady's eyes, and listen 
To the voluptuous trills of loose Circassians. 
The haram is thy portion ; shade thee there 
From the heat and stir and tumult of the times, 
Beneath Mustapha’s laurels; thou'lt be safe, 
Thou and thy eunuchs too.’ 


Achmet professes his willingness to be heroic, but pleads his 
want of opportunity; Daraxa suggests that a bowstring to Mits- 
tapha would give it him. He execrates her, and they part : Ras- 
tan, who had been listening, enters; and on Achmet, acquaimtiiag 
him with his daughter’s intimation, the Vizier affects to think thas 
there is some mistake, but artfully seconds her endeavours. This 


scene is perhaps a fair specimen of the author's manner,—we have 
room for part of it: 


* Rus. Evil may pass through the parest mind, 
And leave no stain; as thin white clouds flit over 
The summer heaven, and sully not its brightness, 

Ach. lf it were only that! “pass through!” “* flit 

over!” 
But she had given the wickedness a shape, 
Couch’d it in words, order'd her arguments. - 

Rus. Oh, trifle not with happiness, my Jord; 
Sages may sketch perfection, and the poets 
May lay their brilliant colouring on the -outline ; 
But life hath nought to do with "t; aud the mun 
That puffs away the bliss he has, because 
He might have more, had need to shut his eye 
Against the blessed light, because the sun 
Hath specks in ’t. For my daughter, I am sure 
She needs no advocate for wishing that 
Which all must wish, who know the day will come 
When Solyman shall be gather'd to his fathers, 

Ach, What? 

Rus, Why, a sultan like to Solyman. 

Ach, They ’ll-have one; not to-morrew’s sun more 

like 
The sun that sets to-night. ; 

Rus. Ah, my good lord; 
None‘ loves ‘so well, none loves with so much reason, 
Mustapha’s glowing virtues as myself. 


Ach. Thow knowest then that nature never yet, 
In her most lavish mood, did put together 
A head and heart so fitted, this to will, 
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And that to execute, a nation’s welfare. 
Thou shak’st thy head; : 
What is the matter with thee, man? Speak out. 
Rus. Ah! would to heaven 
Ach, Speak out, man. “ My good lord,” 
And “* would to Heave,n” and that white eye turn’d 
upwards, 
lalf-smother’d sighs, and words recall’d ere spoke, 
With that grave motion of the head;—I hate them: 
They ’re not the trappings of an honest mind. 
If thou hast aught against Mustapha, say it; 
But pr'ythee kill him not ‘with those half-praises.’ 


_ Achmet and Daraxa beceme reconciled.—Roused by the machi- 
nations of the conspirators, Solyman gives Rustan orders to put 
Mustapha to death.— Achmet repents of the part he has taken 
against his brother, and in an interview with Daraxa spurns her 
to the ground—The Vizier arrives at the Turkish camp, followed 
by Solyman, and bowstrings Mustapha within his hearing. Ach- 
met rushing in to save his brother, by a disclosure of the plot, 
is stabbed by Rustan; but before he dies, refers Solyman to Os- 
mond, a soldier, for further particulars; and a letter from Roxalana, 
announcing the death of Daraxa. Achmet confesses that the blow 
he gave her at parting, killed her. Osman tells all he knows, 
—Selyman orders the Vizier to execution—the soldiers tear him 
to pieces,—the Sultana is exiled,—and the Sultan declares himself 
miserable for life. 

We would willingly praise this tragedy, as much as its author's 
diffidence. It may be owing to this very diffidence, that he has 
not enabled us to do se. If we complain of the tameness of his 
style, and the lack of energy in his characters, he may refer us 
perhaps, to Dramas and Melo-Dramas; for instances of strength 
without elegance, and rant without reason. These we have 
been doomed to read, and sometimes to see; and we do not 
recommend him te copy them, or to copy any one else; but we 
do seriously beseech him to drink deep from the wellesprings of 
our bards, before he writes again: and should he net find him- 
self ardently mspired by Iris libations, to select a department in 
which his unassuming equable talent will ‘be miore advantageously 
displayed, and more satisfactorily appreciated. 


ai 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 18.—The Masonic Manual; or, lectures on Freemasonry : 
containing the instructions, documents, and discipline of the 
masonic econemy, by the Rev. Jonathan Ashe, D..D. M. M. 
Royal 12 mo. pp. 224. 10s. 6d. John Cawthorn, 1814, 
Lectures on Masonry may be serviceable to those, who, whether 

masons or not, are willing to be persuaded to ‘the practice of the 
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duties of life, by an exemplification of its advantages. To be sure 
there is an occasional occultation to the uninitiated; they will not 
comprehend why so much is made of the letter G, and ray smile at 
Jacob's ladder, at Jephthas’ battle over the Ephraimites in Palestine, 
and other remote allusions having any thing to do with an institution 
of daily assemblage ;—of this Dr, Ashe is aware, 


* To understand and analize the operations of the mind, is an at- 
tempt in which the most judicious may fail, All we know is, that 
the senses are the channels of communication to the mind, which ig 
ultimately affected by their operation ; and when the mind is diseased, 
the senses lose their powers. The fabric of the mind, as well as that 
of the body, is curious and wonderful; the fuculties of the one are 
adapted to their several ends with equal wisdom, and no less 9M 
priety, than the organs of the other. The inconceivable wisdom of an 
Almighty Being is displayed in the abilities of the mind, which ex- 
tends its energy to every branch of science; and is therefore a theme 

icularly worthy of attention. In the arts and sciences, which have 
east connexion with the mind, faculties are still the engines which we 
must employ; according as we understand their nature and use, their 
defects and disorders, we apply them with the greater success. 

* Wise men agree, that e is but one way to the knowledge of 
nature’s works—the way of observation aud experiment. By our | 
constitution we have a strong propensity to trace particular facts and 
observations to general rules, and to apply those rules to account for 
other effects, or to direct us in the production of them. ‘This 
cedure of the understanding is familiar to the common affairs of 
life, and is the means by which every real discovery in philosophy ie 
made, 

* On the. miad all our knowledge must depend; it therefore con~ 
stitutes a proper subject for the investigation of Masuns. By ana- 
tomical disseetion aud observation we may become acquai with 
the body, but our constant study and sagacity is wanted in order to 
ascertain the capability and powers of the mind. 

‘To sum up the measure of God’s bounty to man, we may add, that 
memory, imagination, taste, reasoning, moral perception, ard all the 
active powers of the soul, present such a vast and boundless matter for 
philosophical disquisition, as far exceeds human inquiry, impossible 
to be really and essentially known by any save Him to whom mankind 
in general are indebted for creation, preservation, aud every blessing 
they enjoy.’ 

The writer of this article, in reading Dr. Ashe’s —_ has said 
nearly in the language of Agrippa to Paul, ‘ Almost persuadlest 
a bea Mason,’ he “4 same time remembered that Faul 
wishing him: in aaswer, to be not almost, but altogether as he was, 
also said ‘ except these bonds.’ , 

The volume is expressly written with the view of eoutaining the 
aubttuctions, documents, aud discipline, of the masonic ecoamy, im 
all.its, bearings, to tell the eraft their eternal aud tempqral obligations, 
and to afford the uninitiated, a fair estimate of masenry, by the 
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reflection of its benefit. and. beauty. The style of the lectures ar@. 

lain and unaffected. They furnish much information as to t 1s’ 
object of masonry and-its proceedings in the ‘lodges, and bredthing a 
spirit of pure good will and charity to all mankind, strongly th- 
culcate the value of cultivating the social affections and charittés’6f 
life, in our intercourse ‘with each other. Dr. Ashe, in his’ youth 
took great delight inthe theory and practice of masonry, attd-new- 
in mature age, he steps forward to vindicate the order against igio 
rance aud misrepresentation, by this exposition of its virtues. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

’ We have been obliged to omit the List OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
untilthe ensuing month, when a very ample one will be given, For the 
future great care will be taken to render this useful compendiwn of 
literary intelligence still more advantageous to our foreign and country 
friends, 

An. Apvocater’s Letter was not received by the editor until within 
a day or two. He will please to accept our thanks for his obliging 
offer, which we gratefully accept. Bp eat, te ate 

The Statistical Work mentioned by our correspondent, at Jpseeich, 
has not been received. ° 

*,* In our February Number we reviewed two publications under 
the titles of Northern Campaigns, and Memoirs of General Morean, 
very much it appears to the dissatisfaction of a Mr. Philippart, the 
gentleman who has the hardihood to let his sirname staw‘t in their 
title pages with a John preceding, and an Esq, following it; these 
paste and scissars compilations from the newspapers and magazines, 
tacked together with a few dull sentences, duly interjected and 
interpolated with a proper proportion of such reflections and remarks 
as such an author for sucha purpose would make, Mr. Philippart 
really thinks worth a ‘ Defence: but as he asserts that our articles 
were ‘written by a gentleman out of pique to Mr. P. for having 
refused the insertion of some statements sent for a military work, over 
which. Mr. P. has some coutroul’ we are bound to save this * un4 
known’ from Mr. P.’s wrath. i 

The author of the articles alluded to is an entire stranger to Mr. 
_P., and never heard of his name, until the works in question were 
put into his hand to review. As to apy articles of our’s, we sball 
never lightly undertake their ‘ defence.’ We did not enter upon our 
labours, without elearly defining, in our own minds, the difference 
. betweep a critic and a quibbler. Had Mr, Philippart taken thattrouble, 
perhaps he would not have complained of our judgment; certainly 
he would not have written such a ‘ defence’ as he has published, We 
cannot retract any of our censure upon his books. Although wé are 
not obnoxious to the charge of sacrificing the interest of one pub- 
lisher to that of another, perhaps Mr. P. would havé appropriated 
his accusation more correctly, if he had recolleeted that the two pe- 
riodieal publications which have been resorted to, to. obtrude’ his 
‘works on the'publie, belong to Ais own publishers / . Winat does -this 
“gentleman call puFFING ? Rowe 





